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INTRODUCTION. 



This work is a revision of the authors* Graded Method in English Gram- 
mar, published in 1885. The method was devised for the purpose of placing 
in the hands of educators, not only a practical grammar of our language, but 
also a logical treatment of the subject which would prove a valuable instru- 
mpntfor the systematic development of the reasoning and perceptive powers. 

The plan and the wortc, as at present arranged, grew into form in the 
schools over which the authors preside, and every part of it has undergone 
the test of the class-room. 

The systematic grading is an Important feature of this method. Commenc- 
ing with a sentence of two words, the form of expression continues to grow 
as advancement is made, until the most complex sentences are introduced 
and analyzed. 

Grammar is here recognized as an instrument to be used in the study of 
language, not as a science, to be studied for the sake of the science itself; 
therefore, the practical side of the subject is made prominent all through the 
work. 

7he memorizing of definitions, rules, etc., forms no part of this mode of 
instruction. The system of presentation is such that everything is at first 
learned by experience and observation. 

Due consideration has been given to composition and letter-writing, and 
the rules for capitals and punctuation have been placed near exercises which 
furnish abundant examples for their illustration. 

The aim and object of this work is to make the study of the science of our 
language more interesting and effective, and at the same time to render it 
more comprehensible to the younger children. The authors venture to hope 
that this revision will prove a valuable aid in the hands of their co-workers in 
the cause of education. 

Dbgbmbkr, 1889. 
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METHOD. 



At first organize the whole school into one grammar class, no 
matter how irregularly graded. Assign a number of sentences to 
be disposed of — diagramed, analyzed, corrected. The recitation 
will consist almost wholly of reviewing (re-doing) the work which 
. is presented on slates or paper. The pupils will thus be enabled 
to detect and correct their own mistakes. Before the close of the 
recitation every sentence in the lesson should appear in diagram 
on the blackboard. An exposition of the method in full will be 
found in the Appendix. 



( 



Subject Rule 1. 1 


Predicate Rule 13. 


( Adjective ) 


5" 

CD 

• 


( Adverb ) 


• 


Object R. 7. ) 



) 



( 



Subject 



Predicate R. 13. 



( Adjective ) ( Adverb ) 



Object R. 6. J 



I Subject Copula 



) 



Predicate 



( Adverb ) (Adjective or Adverb) 



Explana tion. — The diagram used in this work wois adopted^ because it is the 
most expressit : ever devised, and it is so easy to learn when used taith graded sen' 
tences thai it 'requires scarcely a mental effort. However y in teaching by this 
method, any diagram may be used which is approved by the teacher. 
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ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX 



CONIBINED. 



A Sentence is a complete thought expressed in 
words. It is an assemblage of words making com- 
plete sense. 

The Subject of a sentence is the actor. It is 
that of which something is affirmed (said). It is 
generally a name — a noun. 

The Predicate of a sentence is that which is af- ' 
firmed of the subject. It is generally an action- 
word — a verb. 

1. SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 

Analyze the following sentences^ U9ing thts as a model: 

I ' Birds sing. ) 



"Birds sing" is a sentence. Birds is the subject; it is that of irhi«h 
something is affirmed; sing is the predicate; it is that which is affirmed of 
the subject. 

1. Trees grow. 2. Snow melts. 3. Men work. 4. Fire bums. 
5. Wind blows. 6. Lions roar. 7. Flowers bloom. 8. Walter 
writes. 9. Horses run. 10. Jennie sews. 11. Pupils study. 
12. Boys play. 13. Fishes swim. 14. Dogs bark. 15. Bees sting. 

Capitals* — The first word of every sentence should begin with a 
capital* 

7 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAB. 



2. OBJECTS WITH TBAITSITITE TERES. 

1. Transitive, requiring an object. 

Verbs are ^ 2. Intransitive, requiring no object. 

3. . See page 19. 

A Verb is a word which expresses being, action, 
or state; as, I am; Henry walks. 

A Transitive Verb requires an object to com- 
plete its meaning. 

An Intransitive Verb does not require an object 
to complete its meaning. 

Remark.— All the verbs in the preceding exercise are intransitive verbs; 
those in the following exercise arc all transitive verbs. 

Analyze the following sentences repeatedly, using this as a model: 
*'Columbus discovered America.'" 



c 
c 

c 



Columbus 



discovered 



America. 



Subject 



Predicate 



Object 



Name 



Action-word 



XAme 



Noun 



Verb 



Noun 



) 
) 
) 



<*Columbn8 discovered America" is a sentence. Colnmbag is the sub- 
ject; discovered is the predicate; America is the object of the transitive 
verb discovered. 

1. Merchants sell goods. 2. George studied history. 3. Birds 
build nests. 4. Farmers sow grain. 5. Cats catch mice. 6. Blacks 
smiths shoe horses. 7. Fire burns coal. 8. Children like stories. 
9. Men build houses. 10. James cuts wood. 11. Brother studies 
law. 



PARTS OF SPEECH. 9 

Parts of Speech. — ^Words are arranged in classes 
according to their use in sentences, and these classes 
are called the parts of speech. 

The parts of speech are: Noun, Pronoun, Adjec- 
tive, Verb, Adverb, Preposition, Conjunction, Inter- 
jection. ' 

A Noun is a name; as, Mrd^ Mary^ lights dark- 
ness. 

A Proper Noun is the name of some particular 
person, place or thing. All other nouns are called 
Common Nouns. 

r Proper; Boston, England, George, Saturday. 
Nouns are i 

(.Common; city, country, boy, day. 

Capitals. — All proper nouns shotild begin with capitals. 

Saggrestlon.— From u caref al examination of the diagrams on the opposite 
page we learn that the sabjccfe of a sentence is a name, and the name is a 
noun; the predicate is an action-word, and that is a verbs the object is 
a name~a noun. 

A Oommon Noun is a name which belongs to all 
the things in a class of objects, and is applied to each 
individual of the class, when it is spoken of. 

To the Teacher.— 2< is important that strict attention be paid to the method 
of teaching suggested in the Appendix, The work shovXd he taken^ invariably ^ in 
the order in which it is here arranged. 

JCxplanation.— The suggestion to analyze a set of sentences implies that they 
be ai first diagramed on slcUea or paper. 

Questions.— What is a sentence? The subject of a sentence? The pred- 
icate? The subject is generally what part of speech? What is a transitive 
verb? A noun? An intransitive verb? What is a proper noun? A common 
noun? What words should begin with capitals? 



10 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

3. JLDJECTIYES. 

r Which? What? 
How many? 
What kind? 



Adjectives answer 
the questions: 



An Adjective is a word that describes or points 
out a noun ; as, good boy, this book, five oranges, 
the seventh day. 

A Descriptive Adjective is one that describes 
or qualifies the meaning of the noun with which it 
is used. 

 

SzampleB.— Zrar^e, amall^ hard, toft, eld, young, bemO^fiU, strong, nice, 
wealthjf, good, happy. 

A Definitive Adjective limits or defines the 
application of a noun, without expressing any of its 
qualities. 

Examples. — This, thai, these, those, an, the, fifth, last, both, former, aarAe, 
yonder, every, any, all, seven, few, much, certain, fourfold. 

Analyze the following sentences^ using this as a model: 
"That wealthy merchant built a fine house." 



( merchant | built house. j 



That J [wealthy] '- flT) [fine) 



"That wealthy merchant built a flne house'* is a sentence. Merchant is 
the subject; built is the predicate; house is the object. The subject, 
merchant, is modified by that» a definitive adjective, and wealthy, a de- 
scriptive adjective. House is modified by a, a definitive adjective, and by 
flne, a descriptive adjective. 

1. This beautiful picture pleases the artist. 2. An old fox caught 
the young duck. 3. Strong men built that pavement. 4. A sharp 
wind blows. 5. Willie ^vrote a nice letter. 6. Savage dogs bite. 
7. ^api?y children play. 8. OZd men rest. 9. Father keeps a 2ar<7e 



ADJECTIVES. 11 

drag-Store. 10. George has a wealthy uncle. 11. These pupils 
study grammar. 12. iS'77»ar£ pupils have ^ood lessons. 18. Careless 
"boys have poor lessons. 

Bemarfe. — A Descriptive adjective describes a noun. A I>efiiiitiTe 

adjective points oat a nonn. Always, when assigning sentences to be dia- 
gramed, require the papils to read the sentences omitting the adjectives : 
Picture pleases artist. Fox caught dack. Men built pavement. (Synthesis, 
page 41.) 

R. LETTER. 
G^y ^^^^ (c/^c^.- 

a- fT€€^'^/^4' 'Z^ejt^^e^. 0» 'Aa^^e yt-cd/ ^ee^^ /iyU^tit^yo/ec/ 
<z4^e €4^dc-j't€j- i-d 'y^ie^i^ ci^/-i^/i^ia^^tct^'Cci^f^€//'A'<^^i^'^ '^cH^f\, 



i-u^^n' ■C'i^ 




'"t ^/j^i-c^ "^2^?^^/ )J^€4^J^e. 
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ENGLISH GHAMMAR. 



4. CONJUNCTIONS. 

The Conjunction is that -psirt of speech which is' 
used for the purpose of joining together words and 
sentences. 

Explanation. — A sentence may have two or more subjects 
connected by a conjunction, 'or two or more objects connected by 
the same part of speech; as, Edward and Henry study history. 
Alice studies geography and history. (See page 21.) 

Remark.— The conjunction, and, is the only one here introduced, and its 
use is hmited to such construction as the ones presented in the paragraph 
above. 



( 



Arthur 



shot 



fox 



and 



ducli. 



) 



(an) (old) ( a ) (wild) 



"Arthur shot an old fox and a wild duck" is a sentence; declarative; 
simple. Artbiir is the subject; shot is the predicate; fox and duck are 
the objects. Fox is modified by an, a definitive adjective, and by old, a 
descriptive adjective. I>nck is modified by a» a definitive adjective, and by 
wild, a descriptive adjective. 

1. Owls destroy rats and mice. 2. Industry and energy pro- 
duce prosperity. 3. Walter saw George and Henry. 4. A car- 
penter and a farmer built that new house and this new fence. 

Correct and analyze the following sentences^ using this as a model: 



( Henry and me I R. 1. 



completed 



work 



:) 



( the ) 

Me is a pronoun used as the subject of a sentence, it is, therefbre, in the 
nominative case, according to Rule l,and should have the nominative form, i. 

1. Him and James took that wheel. 2. Martha and her over- 
took us. 3. Her and I should have it. 4. That terrific storm 
overtook him and /. (R. 6.) 

Rule 1. — A noun or pronun, used as the subject of 
a sentence, is in the nominative case (and should have 
the nominative form). 



raONOUNS. 
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6. PRONOUNS. 

A Pronoun is a word that stands for a Noun. 

The Personal Pronouns are /, youy Ae, she 
and itf in their declined forms. 

Remarks.— The Pronouns, as arranged in the following table, should 
be written on the blackboard and allowed to remain there while the class is 
on this and the following topics. The forms may be learned by repeatedly 
referring to them. 

SINGULAR NUMBER. 



• 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


INTERROG. 


Nominative Forms 


I 


He 


She 


It 


You 


Who? 


PossESsiVB Forms 


My 


His 


Her 


1 

Its 


Your 


Whose? 


Objective Forms 


Me 


Him 


Her 


It 


You 


Whom? 


PLURAL NUMBER. 

* 


Nominative Forms 


We 


They 


You 


Who? 


Possessive Forms 


Our 


Their 


Your 


Whose? 


Objective Forms 


Us 


Them 


You 


Whom? 



Capitals. — The pronoun I and the word should be written in 
capitals. 

TD THE TEilCHER.^It l3 suggested that the class be carried rap- 
idly franiDiiB exercise Id ancther, diagraming and analyzing repeatedly 
the sentences in each, and that the deflnltlans he learned Incidentally 
hy referring to them '\;71i11b using the technical term In the analyses. 

QneAtions.— What is a compound sentence? A definitive adjective? A 
simple sentence? Is an adjective ever used as the subject of a sentence? 
Name six definitive adjectives. Name the personal pronouns. What are 
the rules for the use of capitals? 



14 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Analyze the following sentences repeatedly, using this as a model: 
*'They destroyed that beautiful forest." 



( They destroyed forest. j 



(that) (beautiful) 

"They destroyed that beautiful forest" is a sentence; declarative; sim- 
ple. They is the subject; destroy«d the predicate; forest the object. 
Forest is modified by that, a deHnitive adjective, and by beaatifal» a 
descriptive adjective. 

1. I saw the old mill. 2. Geofge Bandall owns it. 3. He will 
sell it. 4. I shall see him. 5. Father wants the mill. 6. We shall 
have it. 7. Mary studies geography. 8. She wrote a nice letter. 
9. We read it. 10. The girls saw us. 11. We saw them. 11. The 
little boy watched us. 

Remark.— TT^e pupils should be capable of analyzing every seTttence, thus 
far introducedy correctly and with rapidity* before advancing beyond this 
topic. {See the Appendix.) 

The Interrogative Pronouns are who, which, 
and whaty when used in asking questions; as, ** Who 
is that?" '' Which is yours? " " What did you say?'' 

A Declarative sentence is one used to affirm or 
deny something. 

An Interrogative sentence is one used to ask a 
question. 

1. Who broke that new slate? 2. Which did you want? 3. What 
did you say? 4. Who has a sharp knife? 5. You saw whom? 
6. Who will take your place? 7. Whose ball have you? 8. What 
does he want? 9. Who took the prize? 10. Whom did they call? 

Fnnctnatioii. — An interrogation point C^) should be placed at the 
end of every interrogative sentence. 



CASES OF NOUNS. 15 

Diagram and analyze the following sentences repeatedly 9 using 
this as a model. Write the number of the rule in the diagram by 
the word to lohich it applies, 

"Your little sister tore my brotlier's book." 



( sister R. 1. tore book R. 6. ) 



I Your 3* J I little 127) [^ brotber^s R. 3. J 

( my R. 3. J 

Yoar little sister tore my brother's book*' is a sentence; declarative; 
simple. Sister Is the sabject; tore is the predicate; book the object. The 
subject, sister, is modillcd by your, a possessive, and by little, a descrip- 
tive adjective. The object, boolc, is modified by brother's, a possessive, 
and brother's is modifled by my, a possessive. 

Sister is a nonn, the subject of the sentence, therefore nominative case 
Bale 1. 

Book is a noun, the object of the transitive verb torOf therefore it is in 
the objective case. Rule 6. 

Rule 6. A noun or pronoun, used as the object 
of a transitive verb, is in the objective case (and 
should have the objective form). 

Tour is a pronoun ; it denotes possession, therefore it is in the posses- 
sive case. Rule 3. 

Rule 3. A noun or pronoun denoting possession, 
or ownership, is in the possessive case (and should 
have the possessive form). 

Brother's is a noun ; it denotes possession, or ownership, therefore it 
is in the possessive case. Rule 3. 

1. His dog caught our cat. 2. He broke my arrow. 3. James 
took your pencil. 4. I have his knife. 5. Jennie has Albert's hat. 
6. She tore her apron. 7. Walter cut her rope. 8. She snatched 
his bright, new knife. 9. That big boy struck Henry's little brother. 

SuBifostion.— T?ie oases of the nouns and pronouns should be explained 
immedia elp after the close of the oral analysis of each sentence^ except when 
the teac.ier decides to have such explanation omitted, {See JntroditctUm and 
Appendix. ) 

Panctnation*— 27^6 apostrophe is used to show tfie possessive case^ 
an/i to denote the omission of a letter or letters* 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAE. 



DECLENSION OF THE SIMPLE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 



KIRST PEARSON. 

Singular, 

Kom, I, 

Poss, My or mine, 

Obj. Me. 

SBCOND F»EDRSON. 



Plural, 

Nom, We, 
Poss, Our, 
Obj, Us. 



Nom. 
Poss, 
Obj. 



Singular, Plural, 

Thou, Ye, 

Thy or thine, Your, 

Thee. You. 



Singular, 

Nom, You, 
Poss, Your, 
Obj. You. 



Plural, 

You, 

Your, 

You. 



THIRD I^ERSON 

Singular, 

HA.9. FBM. KEUT. 

Nom, He, She, It, 
Poss, His, Her, Its, 
Obj. Him. Her. It. 



Plural, 

NEUT. OR OOK. 

Nom. They, 
Poss, Their, 
Obj. Them. 



DECLENSION OF RELITIYE AND INTERROGATIYE 

PRONOUNS. 



Nom, 
Poss, 



Singular and Plural. Singular and Plural. 

Who, Which, 

Whose, Whose, 

Whom. Which. 



Obj. 

The Singular Number denotes b ;t one; as, birdj 
fox. 

The Plural Number denotes me than one ; as, 
birdsy foxes. 



Remark.— Pronoons agree In number with the nouns they represent— 
their antecedents. 



APPLICATION OP RULES. 17 

Analyze the following sentences repeatedly, making corrections 
f/oTien necessary. The following may be tised as a model for cor~ 
recUng: 

"Who did you see?" 
( you B. 1. did see Who B. 6. whom? ) 



Who is a pronoun, the object of the transitive verb did see, therefore 
in the objective case, according to Rale 6, and should have the objective 
form, whom, 

1. Walter will go. 2. Him and I will see you. 3. Who did you 
want? 4. He took the carriage. 5. Me and Henry saw him. 
6. TfAoshalll trust? 7. TfAo can you save? 8. Her and Aim saw you. 
9. Who swept the room? 10. Us, 11. Who rode the horse? 
12. Him and /. 13. Who did you call? 14. He saw you and /. 
15. Who did they meet? 16. George and She, (See page 41.) 

Snggrostion.— AH abbreviated sentences, like the tenth, twelfth and flix> 
teenth, in the exercise above, should be completed before being analyzed or 
corrected. When the point is reached in the recitation where correction is 
made, aline should be drawn through the incorrect word and the correct one 
written in the diagram near it. (See Appendix.) 



EXERCISES. 

To he corrected — not analyzed, 

2. He that promises much, you should not trust. 2. They 
asked Charles and / to dinner. 3. She placed Cornelia and / at 
the head of th^ table. 4. Can't you trust your brother and J? 
5. Us boys enjoy our vacation. 6. He saw somebody, but I don't 
know who, 7, Her uncle and her went away. 8. Who did you 
meet at the door? 9. Her and I are the same age. 10. The boat 
left my brother and /on the beach. 11. Arthur and him were at 
the meeting. 12. Them and their two little friends were at the 
park. 13. Her and her sister are coming. 14. That horse is strong 
enough to carry he and his brother. 15. Who will go? Me. 
16. Who did the mischief? Them, 17. Him and her and me are 
going home together. (See Index.) 



18 PREDICATE NOMINATIVE. 

6. COPULATITE VEEB. 

A Verb is a word which expresses being, action, 
or state; as, I am; WiWidLin walks ; The tree ^^anc^s. 

The Copulative Verb, to 6e, is used to join a 
predicate to a subject. 

C Transitirey followed by an object, B. 6. 

Yerbs are -{ Intransltiye, " " no object. 

IcopnlatiYe, " " jNoun or pronoun, R. 2. 

lAdjective, R.23. 

The Predicate of a sentence may be a transitive 
or intransitive verb, or it may be a noun, pronoun 
or adjective following a copulative verb. 

Remark.— 'The verb, to &e, in its different forms, am, was, is, are, 'vrere, 
bave been, has been, etc., is the only copulative verb used under this 
topic. 

Analyze the following sentences repeatedly^ using this as a model: 

"Virgil was a famous poet." 



( Virgil R. 1. was t poet. R. 2. j 



( a R.12. ) ( famous R. 12. ) 

"Virgil was a famous poet" is a sentence ; declarative ; simple. Virsril is 
the subject; was is the copula; poet is the predicate. Poet is modified by 
a and famous, two adjectives. 

Poet is a noun used as the predicate of a sentence ; it is, therefore, in the 
nominative case, according to Rule 2. 

Rule 2. A noun or pronoun used as the pred- 
icate of a sentence is in the nominative case (and 
should have the nominative form). 

Remark. — Pupils should be well trained in reading sentences omitting 
all modifiers, that is, in reading the three words which make a complete 
statement — siibjectt predicate ^ object , or subject, copula,predic€Ue; as, Franklin, 
was philosopher. Candle is wax. We shall be scholars. Criminal should 
have been executed. (Synthesis, page 41.) 
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1. Franklin was a i^hilosopher. 2. Napoleon was a great com- 
mander. 3. That beautiful white candle is wax. 4. This white 
powder is quinine. 6. The officers ioere old men. 6. This blade 
1*5 steel. 7. They fiave been soldiers. 8. We are studious pupils. 
9. We 8hall be good scholars. 

7. AUXILIARIES. 

Auxiliary Verbs are those which are used in the 
formation of other verbs. 

They are: do, be, have, shall, will, may, can, m^ist. With the 
principal verba, they form such groups as, may be, shall have gone, 
mitst have aeen^ etc., each of which should be treated as a single 
word. 

**Such a leader should be stem and brave.*' 



( leader R. 1. should be t stem and brave. B. 23. ) 



{ Such a 12. ) 

**Sach a leader should be stem and brave" is a sentence ; declarative , 
simple. I^eader is the subject; should be is the copula; stern and brave 
wre the predicates. Ijeader is modified by sach a» an adjective. And is 
a conjunction. 

Stern is an adjective, used as the predicate of a sentence, and it modifies 
the subject, leader* Rule 23. 

Rule 23. An adjective or participle, used as the 
predicate of -a sentence, modifies the subject. 

1. My book is old. 2. It was new. 3. It has been useful. 4. 
Your writing and drawing are beautiful. 5. My writing is poor. 
6. That man is honest. 7. He has been wealthy. 8. His residence 
%a large and beautiful. 9. Gen. Washington was amiable. 10. 
Gen. Jackson was stern. 

( Predicate, followed by an object, R. 6. 

Terbs are < Predicate, *' " no object. 

(copulative, <« « | Predicate or predicate, R. 2. 

(Predicate, R. 23. 

The Predicate of a sentence may consist of any one of what five differ- 
ent things? 
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8. PARTICIPLES. 

The Participle is a form of the verb that may 
be used as a noun or an adjective. It generally ends 
in ing^ edy or en; diSy falling, destroy ed, written. 

Analyze the following sentences, using this as a model: 
"The windows were broken." 



( windows were -r broken. ) 



( The ) 
First method: 

Windows is the subject; were is the copula; broken is the predicate. 

Broken is a participle used as an adjective, modifying the subject, 
windows, Rule 23. 

Second method: 

Windows is the subject; were broken is the predicate. 

Snggrestion.— Although two methods are presented, it Is considered 
preferable to use only the first method in this part of the work. 

1. The castle had been stormed. 2. That strong fortress was de- 
stroyed. 3. The city was captured. 4. The proud, haughty peo- 
ple were humbled. 5. We were alarmed. 6. They were terrified. 
7. The scanty stores had been taken. 8. The soldiers were wounded. 
9. The infantry had been beaten. 

2. Those little children toere playing. 2. The young people toere 
reading. 3. The old men are resting. 4. Those noble black horses 
were running. 5. That big black dog was barking. 6. The little 
boy had been crying. 7. The little girl is laughing. 

Questions.— What is an adjective? What is a definitive adjective? A de- 
scriptive adjective? What punctuation point should be placed at the end of 
every interrogative sentence? Declarative sentence? Imperative sentence? 
What is a pronoun? Name the personal pronouns. What is a conjunction? 
Name the two conjunctions used in this part of the work. The predicate of 
a sentence is generally what part of speech ? Does the predicate ever consist 
of more than one word? Give example. Name the three classes of verbs. 
When may a pronoun be used as the predicate of a sentence? Name the two 
classes of verbs used as the predicate. Name all the copulative verbs used 
here. What i ule for an adjective used as the predicate? 
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COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

Conjunctions join together words and sentences. 

A Simple Sentence is a single thought expressed 
in words. 

A Compound Sentence is composed of two sim- 
ple sentences joined together by a conjunction. 

Remark.— ^nc{ and but are the only conjunctions to be used in this 
grade, and no compound sentence is to contain more than two simple sen- 
tences. 

Correct and analyze the following sentences^ tising this as a model: 
''You and him may go, but George must remain." 



( You and him he R. 1. may go j 



(^ut^) 



( George R. 1. must remain, j 



Him is a pronoun, used as the subject of a sentence, therefore it is in 
the nominative case, according to Rule 1, ai|[d should have the nominative 
form, lie. 

Rule 1. — A noun or pronoun, used as the subject 
of a sentence, is in the nominative case (and should 
have the nominative form). 

"You and he may go, but George must remain," is a sentence; com- 
pound. Ton and lie are the subjects of the flrst simple sentence ; may go 
is the predicate. 

Georsre is the subject of the second simple sentence; most remain is 
the predicate. And is a conjunction connecting two words; but is a con- 
junction connecting two sentences. (Synthesis, page 41.) 

1. Matilda and her prepared the dimier, but Lawrence cut the 
wood. 2. Brother shot a fine, large duck, but Henry and me 
found nothing. 3. Him and Dr. Lee practice medicine, but Mr. 
Davis sells dry goods. 4. Walter and Julian saw him, and 1. 
5. Me and Albert will remain, but her and Julia may go. 
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9. BELATITE PBONOUNS. 

A Relative Pronoun is a pronoun and a con- 
junction united in one word. It stands for a noun 
or pronoun, called its antecedent, and it acts the 
part of a conjunction, by uniting together two 
sentences. The second sentence modifies a word 
in the first, thus forming a complex sentence. 

A Complex Sentence is one composed of a prin- 
cipal clause and one or more dependent or modify- 
ing clauses. 

The Relatire Pronouns are vsTio^ whieh^ .tohat, that^ and as. 

SngKestion.~In the diagram draw a line connecting the relative pro- 
noun with its antecedent. 

Analyze the following sentences repeatedly^ v^ing this as a model: 

^'That old gentleman who carries the cane is our new post- 
master." 

( gentleman B.l. j is T postmaster K.2. ) 



( That R.12 ) 



( old R.12^ (onrR.3.) ( new ILia.) 



( who R.I. carries cane R.6. ) 



( the R.12. ) 

*<That old gentleman who carries the cane is oar new postmaster** Is a 
sentence ; declarative ; complex. 

Gentleman is the subject of the principal sentence; is is the copula; 
postmaster is the predicate. The subject, grentleman, is modified by that 
and old, two adjectives ; and by the clause, who carries the cane, of which 
Tvho is the subject, carries, the predicate, and cane, the object. Cane Is 
modified by the, an adjective. The predicate, postmaster, is modified by 
our, a possessive, and by new, an adjective. (Synthesis, page 41.) 

1. Mr. Mason, who is an attorney, wrote the deed. 2. It was 
Henry Carter that took your letter. 3. We will honor them who 
honor us. 4. The general respects the man who obeys his com- 
mand. 5. The youth who was speaking was applauded. 6. We 
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saw the man whom you described. 7. He who studies will excel 
those pupils who waste their time. 8. This is the boy whose 
book you found. (See Appendix.) 

lExplanatlon.— The relative clause is a modifier of the noun for which 
the relative stands. 

Analyze and correct the following sentences: 
"It is her that has your book." 



(it is T -feef- R. 2. she j 



H 



( that has book j 



( your ) 

Her is a pronoun used as the predicate of the sentence ; it is, therefore, in 
the nominative case, B. 2, and should have the nominative form, she. 

2. It was him that called you. 2. Him and I saw your little 
cousin who is ill. 3. It is her that plays the organ. 4. Your 
friend, who we met, knows Dr. Alderson. 5. That is the painter 
whom did the work. 6. You may call the officer who we want. 

7. Who saw the man that owns that fine large horse? 8. Me. 
9. It was him that wanted George and I. 10. Who did that? 
11. She and him, 12. It was them that we wanted. 13. It is its 

that want them. (Page 119.) 

« 

EXERCISES. 

To be corrected — not analyzed. 

1. I thought it was t^em. 2. He knew that it was «t8. 3. Harry 
is taller than me (am). 4. I am sure it was them. 5. It was him 
that was promoted. 6. Is that him? 7. It was them who did it. 

8. It was her, not him, who I saw. 9. It was her who called you. 

To the Tea/ther,— 'Everything should be learned by experience and obaer- 
vaiion whUe doing the toork—analyzing the 8^ntence9~'not hy memorizing defi' 
ll<ltQn« and explanation^^ 
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Nonns used as adjectiyes: 

1. George has a paper box. 2. Skillful workmen make glass 
ornaments. 3. Mr. Walker has a gold watch. 4. A tall iron 
fence surrounds the park. 5. Mother has a wax candle. 6. Sav- 
ages build mud houses. 7. William sells brass ornaments. 8. Lulu 
had some sugar apples. 9. Brother bought some new silver 
candlesticks. 10. Frank had a leather strap. 

Adjectiyes ns^d as nonns: 

1 • The good are happy. 2. The good people are happy. 3. The in- 
nocent are blessed. 4. The innocent people are blessed. 5. The 
wealthy are powerful. 6. The faithful will be rewarded. 7. The 
vicious are wretched. 8. The charitable relieve the poor. 9. The 
honest are the jitst, 10. I lost one, 11. Fannie has the other, 

10. ADYERBS. 

An Adverb is a word that is used to modify the 
meaning of a verb, an adjective, or another adverb. 

Adverbs of manner answer the question: How? 
They generally, though not always, end in Zy. The 
adjectives from which they are formed do not end in ly. 

Analyze the following sentences^ using this as a model: 
"The wijid blows violently." 



( wind R. 1. blows ) 



( The R. 12. ) ( violently R.18 ) 

'*The wind blows violently" is a sentence ; declarative ; simple. Wind is 
the subject; blows the predicate. Wind is mocMfled by the, an adjective; 
blows is modified by violently, an adverb of manner. (See Appendix.) 

1. The river rose rapidly, 2. The sluggard sleeps soundly. 
3. He acted/oo/isAiy. 4. They acted totseZy. 5. The moments fly 
rapidly, 6, He fell suddenly, 7, We live happily, 8. Harry came 
quickly, 9. Our pupils write nicely, 10. The boy broke the stick 



/ 
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easily, 11. Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 12. You should 
analyze these sentences correctly and rapidly. 

Remark.— In the exercise above, name the adjective from which the ad- 
verbs are formed. 

Diagram and analyze the following sentences, making corrections 
where necessary. Use this as a model for correcting: 

"That steamboat moves slow." 



{ steamboat moves ) 



( That R. 12. ) ( -si&w- R.18. slowly. ) 

Slow modifies the verb, moves, therefore it is an adverb, Bale 18, and 
should have the adverbial form, slowly, 

BuLE 18. — ^Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives and 
other adverbs. 

1. The girl walks gwi'e*. 2. We scarce knew you, 3. The doctor 
handled him gentle, 4. The old gentleman treated ns kind, 5. The 
light shone brilliant. 6. Qaickwecsiughthim, 7, That pretty lit- 
tle kitten walks soft, 8. How swift that horse runs I 9. That little 
owl flies noiseless, 10. Those boys run rapid, 

2. I can do that very easy, 2. Emily writes so beautiful, 3. It 
rains exceeding hard. 4. His hand was bruised very bad, 5. The 
poor child cried violent, 6. The steamer rolled dreadful, 7. That 
train moves rapid, 8. The children who appeared sang nice, 
9. This is extreme cold weather. 10. Can you analyze these sen- 
tences correct and rapid*^ 

3* Some boy who is not engaged will help you. 2. Wfiom shall 
it be. 3. Whom did you call? 4. TT^em are the ones. 5. Harry 
and me have been busy. 6. George and Walter destroyed that 
beautiful tree, but they did it unintentional-. 7, Slow and sad they 
laid him away. 8. That elephant is ewormows large. 9. The waves 
rose dreadful high. 10. The steamer rocked terrible.(See page 37.) 

Remark. — A few extra lessons maj/, vHth advantage^ he given in draiving di- 
agrams without rulers and omitting the words. Neoti^89 and rapidity are desir- 
qMe if not necessary. 
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11. APPOSITITES. 

An Appositive is a noun or pronoun used to ex- 
plain or identify a preceding noun or pronoun; as, 
Slierman, the general^ not Sherman, the statesmaUf 
was appointed. 

An Appositive means the same person or thing as 
the noun or pronoun which it modifies and it is put by 
apposition in the same case. 

Analyze t?ie following sentences^ using this as a model: 

*' Alfred Dom, the detective, captured Joe Tomer, that notorious 
burglar." 



[ Alfred Dom R.I.I captured Joe Turner R. 6. j 



( detective R.4.'^ ( burglar R. 4. \ 

/ the R.12.\ (that 12. ) ( notorious R.12 ) 

'* Alfred Dom, the detective, captured Joe Turner, that notorious buzglar/' 
U a sentence ; declarative ; simiile. 

Alfred Dorn is the subject ; captured is the predicate ; Joe Tamer the 
object. The subject, Alfred I>orn, is modified by deteotive, an appositive ; 
detective is modified by the» an adjective. The object, Joe Turner, is mod- 
ified by burgflar, an appositive; burglar is modified by that and notorious, 
two adjectives. 

Alfred Dom is the subject of asentenoe, therefore nominative case. 'B. L 

Detective is a noun, meaning the same person as Alfred Dorns therefore 
It is, by apposition, in the same case; that is, nominative case. B. i. 

Burgrlar is a noun used for the purpose of explaining or identifying Joe 
Turner, it is, therefore, by apposition in the same case; that is, objective 
case, B. 4. 

1. Milton, the poe^, was blind. 2. My brother, e/b An, knew Gar« 
land, the a{tom€2^. 3. That boy, c/ames, took my new knife. 4. The 
steamer, Baltic^ crossed the ocean. 5. I saw Matilda, your sister* 
6. Victor Hugo, the famous French awf^or, is dead. 7. You know 
George Herder, ihQ physician^ $• W. B. Smith, that enterprising 
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merchant, is exceedingly wealthy. 9. Your brother, Arthur^ took 
your paper. 10. Bolivar, the famous warrior and patriot, van- 
quished the Spanish forces. 

Rule 4. — ^A noun or pronoun used to explain or 
identify a preceding noun or pronoun is put by appo- 
sition in the same case. 

• 

I>lrectloii.^OoiTect the following sentences first by the application of the 
mle and afterwards by the elimination of sach words as may be considered 
saperflnoos. 

2. I met your brother, he who owns the mill. 2. It was Q-eorge, 
him that we met. 3. Did you see Mrs. Taylor, sJie who keeps the 
store? 4. I Isnow your sisters, they that go to school. 6. It was 
Nettie, her whose name they called. 6. Have you seen Victoria, 
8he who found your book? 7. I know the manager, ?ie who made 
the contract. 

Panetaation. — The apposiUve with its .modifiers should he sep' 
orated from the rest of the sentence by oommas. 

An Imperative Sentence is one used to express 
a command, an entreaty, an exhortation or permission ; 
as, ^^Ghildreny obey your parents,^* ^^ Study your 
lesson. * * Come here quickly. ' ' 



To the Teacher.— ^re you doing the work in the order in which it is given 
without omitting any part ofUt If not you toill/ail to produce the best results. 

Questions. — ^What is a relative pronoun ? A complex sentence ? 
The relative sentence— clause — ^generally modifies a word ; what 
is that word called? What is the difference between a compound 
and complex sentence? Give an example of an adjective used as 
a noun. A noun used as an adjective. Are adverbs ever formed 
from adjectives? Adverbs of manner generally end in what syl- 
lable? When is an appositive in the nominative case? Under 
what conditions is it in the objective case? What about the 
punctuation of the appositive? 
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12. PREPOSITIONiX PHBASE. 

A Preposition is a word used with a noun or' 
pronoun to form a phrase that is used as a modifier. 

A Phrase is two or more words that cannot be 
separated without destroying the meaning. 

A Prepositional Phrase is composed of a prep- 
osition and a noun or a pronoun, which is called the 
object of the preposition. 

Explanation.— A preposition is never nsed, except with a nonn or pro- 
nonn-its object— «nd the two words invariably form a combination— a phrase 
—which is used as an adjective or an adverbial modifier. 

Analyze thefollomng sentences repeatedljy using this as a model: 
"A life of prayer is a life of heaven." 



( life R.l. . is T life R.2. \ 



( A R.12. ) ( a ) 



of 



prayer R. 7. ) of | heaven R. 7. ) 



"A life of prayer is a life of heaven" is a sentence ; declarative ; simple. 
liife is the subject; is is the copula; life is the predicate. The subject, 
life, is modified by a, an adjective, and by the phrase, of prayer; of being 
the preposition, and prayer its object. The predicate, life, is modified bya» 
an adjective, and by the phrase, of heaven; of being the preposition, and 
lieaven its object. 

1. Mr. Dodd is wealthy. 2. He is a man of wealth. 3. Henry is 
strong. 4. He is a boy of strength, 5. The OMcy of Mexico is beau- 
tiful. 6. The captain of the guard disappeared. 7. The lion is a 
beast of ^ey. 8. The parrot is a bird of beautiful plumage. 9. 
Hilda tore the cover of my book* 10. A man of honor will never 
forsake his friends. 

EuLE 7. — The object of a preposition is in the ob* 
jective case (and should have the objective form). 

2. Burgoyne surrendered at Saratoga. 2. The church stands 
beside the river. 3. The artist came /rom Italy, 4. The crow Hew 
over the hiil. 5. The squirrel climbed up the tree. 6. They went 
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to Boston, 7. The arrow flew through the air, 8. It dropped on 
XhepavemeiU, 9. The steamer moves towards the east, 10. The 
dog ran around the garden, 

3* The boys all went to i\iemeeUng except him and me, 2. Latina 
reads like her brother^ and she writes like me, 3. The children 
feared everybody except her, 4. Your brother looks like him, 5. 
With patience you may succeed. 6. The officer had gone aboard 
the ship. 7. The Spanish consul proceeded according to law. 
8, The British steamer, Queen City, brought a cargo of Chinese 
silks and Japanese fans across the ocean. 9. They planted some 
Mexican flowers which perished among the weeds. 10. The 
clouds.are gilded along the border. (Synthesis^ page 41.) 

Capitals. — Adjectives formed from proper nouns should begin with 
capitals; as Bomany Italian, Persian, 

Diagram and analyze th^ following sentences and make corrections 
wherever errors are found. Many of the prepositions have two ob- 
jects: 

"The Captain left the stores in charge of Wilson and I." 



( Captain 



R.l. 



left 



stores 



R.6. ) 



(The) 



in 



charge R.7. ) 



(the^ 



of 



Wilson R. 7. ) 



and 



me. 



) 



I Is a pronoun, used as the object of a preposition, it is therefore in the 
objective case, U. 7, and should have the objective form, me, 

"The captain left the stores in charge of Wilson and me" is a sentence ; 
declarative ; simple. Captain is the subject; left is the predicate ; stores is 
the object. The subject, Captain, is modified by the, a dclinitive adjective. 
The predicate, left» is modified by the phrase, in oharg^e, and charge is 
modified by the phrase* of Wilson and me. 

1. Who did you and him write to? 2. They gave the apples to 
Nellie and she, 3. Who did you get the picture from? 4. I shall 
watch you and he, 5. He should have received his share of the 
fruit from you and 7. 6. Walter and me gathered some flowers. 
7. Him and I are cousins to Maggie, your schoolmate. 8. Her and 
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Clara had been great friends. 9. My sister and me prepared break- 
fast for she and her mother. 10. Her and I remained at the acad- 
emy during the whole day. 

Remark.— The use of a preposition at the end of a sentence shonld be 
avoided. 

2. The boys were all present except my brother and J. 2. I 
know your cousin ; you look like sJie. 3. We were all chosen ex- 
cept he. 4. They acted like George and / on a previous evening. 
5. No one was hurt except she. 6. They came on Monday for 
my sister and /. 7. Who does this slate belong to? 8. The 
deed was performed by Henry and I on the last Thursday in 
September. 9. No one was there except he and his brother, both 
of whom left early in June. 10. Who shall we invite to our party 
on Tuesday? 

Capitals. — T?ie names of the months and of the days of the toeek^ 
being proper nouns^ must begin vnth capitals. 

EXERCISES. 

To be corrected — not analyzed. 

!• Who does the house belong to? 2. To whom does the lot 
belong? 3. Between you and I., he is not noted for honesty. 
4. You did not play fair. 5. There was no one there except he 
and his cousin. 6. Mary sang very sweet. 7. Walter, come along 
with Henry and /. 8. Those barbarous tribes maintained theix* 
rights jffrm. 9. It was them that built those peculiar mounds. 

2* He is a benefactor Moho the whole community is greatly in- 
debted to. 2. You have done your work very bad. 3. Who did 
you give my slate to? 4. Such conduct is ea:cess^ve wrong. 5. The 
horse was managed by the proprietor and /. 6. Gaty has become 
eocceeding popular. 7. The scholars will all be at the hall except 
Henry and /. 8. It is me who is accountable for the accident, not 
him. 9. Him and me were both present. 10. He is a philanthro« 
pist to whom a nation is indebted. 

Qnestions.— What is a phrase? A preposition? A prepositional plirase? 
Rule for the ohject of a preposition? Repeat four rules for the use of capitals. 
Give two rules for the punctuation of letters. Xame the different things that 
may be uued as the predicate of a sentence. 
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fACH of these letters should he made a study,— repeatedly read and copied. 
The relative positions of the Heading ^ Address^ Salutation and StihscHp- 
tion to the body of the letter and to each other ^ as well as the punctuation of 
different parts t should be carefully observed. 




(Heading.) ^-d^e^-ru/, ^idc€>^, -^e/i/, j^, /(f<f^. 

c^^^^^^^^ -"^XJ^* (Address.) 

(^€€li^ -^C^v — (Salutation.) , 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^/^ <^^ ^^^-^ <^Ju^^ ^^ d^^^-n^ €id -Ae ^€id 
€t^€/€i'€^'j'te€/ /Ae ^t-ae €^/^ ^/^er/^e ^/ /A-tk^'/een •«^<^^, ^^i?— 

4'€d^^7^€^€^^tee. 

v^W^ 4^^ecf^fe4^^(i(z/' f (Subscription.) 

Panctnation* — The salutation in a letter sho^dd hefolloxoed by a 
comma and dash. The colon (:) as well as the colon and dash (: — ) 
is sometimes used, 

A comma should he placed after every item of the heading y address 
and subscription^ except the last^ where a period is used. 
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18. AGREEMENT OF TERES. 



Speaking of ourselves 



■■{ 



Singular. Plural. 

I am. I We are. 
I was. I We were 



.} 



rHeis. 

Speaking of other J He was. 
persons or things : 



They are. 
They were. 
They have. 
They write. 



He has. 
^He T^rites. 

Singular forms of the verb, to be^ are am^ was^ is. 

Plural forms are were and are. 

Of verbs in general it may be said^ when speaking of persons and 
things in present time: 

Singular verbs end in s. Plural verbs do not 

end in s. 

Correct tJie following sentences, using the following as models: 
"Many members of the House of Lords toa* absent at the time." 

Was is a verb, having the plural sabject, memberg, therefore it shonld 
have the plaral form, werei B. 13. 

EuLE 13. — ^A Verb must agree with its subject in 
number. 

'*Don Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, rule his people with firmness 
and gentleness." 

Rule is a verb, having the singular subject, Don Pedro, therefore it 
should have the singular form, rvies; R. 13. 

"Frank and Thomas has your books." 

Has is a verb, having two subjects, therefore it is plural, and shonld have 
the plural form, have; R. 13. 

"You, my good friend, was warned of the danger." 

Was is a verb, having the plural subject, yoa, therefore it should have the 
plural form, were; R. 13. 
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Remark*— The pronoun you is plural in form, and should be followed by 
% Terb in the plural, even when it represents a singular noun. 

Sentences to be corrected: 

\. Mr. Johnson and his brother was at the meeting. 2. Tim3 
and tide waits for no man. 3. He works at the mill, and his brother 
and sister stays in the office. 4. Your uncle, in company with two 
young men, were here. 5. His talents, his wisdom, and his per- 
sonal appearance a«rac<s attention. 6. George, together with his 
sister, are attending school. 7. Ambition and avarice in man is a 
source of unhappiness. 8. The horse and the hero falls together. 
9, A number of horses, together with a large amount of other 
property, were destroyed by. fire last night. 10. A large crowd of 
soldiers, sailors, physicians, lawyers, farmers and mechanics were 
collected. 11. Men, women, children, tools and furniture has been 
removed. 

Punctnation* — Words of like construction should be separated by 
commas when and is omitted. 

The Definitive Adjectives, each^ every ^ either^ 
and neither^ when used as nouns, are sing^ular. As 
the subjects of sentences, they should be followed by 
verbs in the singular. As adjectives, they modify sin- 
gular nouns only. 

Correct the following sentences^ using this as a model: 
"Either of the two roads lead to town." 

( Either R. 1. | 4ead- R. 13. leads J 



Either R. 1. | 


4ead- 


R. 13. leads 




of 






to 






roads R. 7. ) 


town R. 7. ) 



(the) (two) 

I«ead is a verb, having the singular subject, either, therefore it should 
have the singular form, leads; U. 13. 

!• Every one of the pupils were provided with paper by the 
teacher. 2. Eachof the boys write seven pages a day. 3. Neither 
of the lessons were well prepared. 4. Neither of the men were at 
the office. 5. Neither of the houses stand alone. 6. Everyone of 
the officers do their duty well. 
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Remark.— The pronoun, them, should never be used to point out a noun 
Instead of tliis or ttiat, tnese or tbobe. 

Two adjectives only, this and that, have plural 
forms, viz. : these and those. There are, however, 
many others that are in their nature either singular or 
plural. 

Remark.— This and these are applied to things near the speaker, that 
and those to things distant either in time or space. 

Rule 22. An adjective and the noun which it 
modifies should agree in number. 

Ebcamples.— This book, this kind, that book, that kind, these hpoks, those 
books, several hats, both hands, an hour, this sort, that sort. 

Correct tJie following sentences^ using this as a model: 
*'I have read some of those kind of books." 



( 



have read ^13. 



some 



R. 6. ^ 



of 



kind R. 7. 1 

(4hoge-that) 



of 



books R. 7. ) 



Those is an adjective, modifying the singular noun, kind, therefore, it 
should have the singular form, t?iat; R. 22, 

1. T would like some of tJiem cherries. 2. Nellie had some of 
those kind. 3. Jennie does not like these kind. 4. She wants 
those sort. 5. My uncle had some of them kind of apples. 6. He 
always kept these kind for his own use, and he generally gave 
those sort away. 7. Them boys took my books, and they left them 
other books on the desk. 8. Those sort of pictures are quite com- 
mon. 9. I like these kind better. 

Questions.— What is the singular form of the verb, walk? were? know? 
are? ride? give? have? drink? run? sing? What is the plural form of 
the verb, am? is? works? writes? Uvea? was? rules? 
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EXERCISES. 

To be corrected — not analyzed: 

1. There is several hundred people in the valley. 2. Was you 
there on Saturday? 3. Circumstances alters cases. 4. Peaches 
is very scarce this season. 5. Has the children taken your hat? 
6. There is hardly any apples on the tree. 7. Several parts of a 
broken rope was twisted around it. 8. There is fine opportunities 
for energetic young men here. 9. What's them things for? 
10. Those three books has cost' me seven dollars. 

2. Them pepple lived in houses that was built on piles. 
2. Two of my little friends has written a letter to you. 3. Three 
coats is two too many for one boy. 4. No two of them was alike. 
5. Has the papers been delivered? 6. He and Eugene goes to 
market every day. 7. Was you at home last night? 8. Those 
kind of people are never satisfied. 9. Which of these two books 
are yours? 10. Them apples will be wasted. 11. These sort of 
expressions should be avoided. 12. Either him or her have taken 
my books. 

14. COMPABISOX OF ADJECTIYES. 

Comparison is a variation in form of the adjective 
to express different degrees of qaality; as good, bet' 
tevy best. 

The Positive degree ascribes to an object the sim- 
ple quality; as, **He is a wise man." 

The Comparative degree ascribes to one of two 
objects a higher or lower degree of the qaality than 
that expressed by the positive. 

Szplanation.—The ComparatiTe degree is used when two things are 
compared. It generally ends in r or er: He is the wiser of the two men. 

The Superlative degree ascribes the highest or 
lowest degree of the qaality to one of more than two 
objects. 
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Explanation. — The Superlative degree is used when more than two 
things are compared. It generally ends in est; He is the wisest of all the 
men. 



Comparison 

of 
Adjectives. 



Positive. Simple form. 
ComparatiTey er. Two things. 
Superlative, est. More than two things, 

Correct the following sentences^ using this as a model: 
"Eugene is the oldest of the two boys." 

( Eugene is t - oldost older 23 ) 



Eugene 


is 


T -oldest older 23 








of 






boys R. 7. 



( ^^® ) ( ^wo ) 



) 



Oldest Is an adjective modifying the predicate, boy, understood. Since 
only two persons are compared, it is in the comparative degree and should 
have the comparative form, older; Or: 

Oldest, is an adjective modifying the subject, Engrene; R.23. Since 
only two persons are compared, it is the comparative degree, and it 
should have the comparative form, older. 

*'Eugene is the older of the two boys*' is a sentence ; declarative ; simple. 
Eugene is the subject; is is the copula; older is the predicate, and is mod- 
ified by the phrase, of bogrs; boys is modified by the and two, definitive ad- 
jectives. 

1, My book is the best of the two. 2. Willie is the stronger of the 
three boys. 3. Of the four doors, this is the larger. 4. Of the iive 
pictures, this one is the prettier. 5. Frank is the best reader of the 
two boys, and Maggie is the best writer of all the girls. 6. Man is 
the greater of all c'^ated beings. 7. Hannibal was the bravest of 
the two generals, j. Of all the drawings, Percy's is the neater and 
the better. 9. Of the four pieces of lace, this is, perhaps, the^wer. 
10. Of the two evils choose the least. 11. Which of these two 
instruments is the best^ 12. Lillie is the eldest of my two sisters. 
13. The younger of the four brothers is the taller. 14. Of the two, 
I consider this the worst. 15. Which is the eldest, Blanch or 
Adelle? 16. This knife is the sharpest of the two. 
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Adjectives of two or more syllables are generally 
compared by prefixing more and ntost^ or less and least; 
as, beautiful J more beautiful, most beautiful; able^ 
less able^ least able. 

Remark. — Some adjectives are compared irregularly; as, good, better* 
best; little, less, least; much, more, most; bad, worsci worst; fore, former, 
foremost. 

15. ADYEBBS. 

An adverb is a word used to modify the meaning 
of a verb, an adjective, a participle, or another 
adverb. 

Adverbs may be divided into five general classes: 
adverbs of manner, of deg^ree, of time, of place, 
and of cause. 

I 

Adverbs of manner answer the question: Howf 

^ How? 

How much? 
Why? Wherefore? 
Where? Whither? Whence? 
When? How long? How often? 

Adverbs of Degpree answer the questions : How 
much ? How little ? 

1. His mind was wholly absorbed. 2. He was almost lost. 3. 
James can onZj/ read. 4. He scarceZy moves. 5. They labored Zongr 
enough. 6. We were almost ready. 7. This work is much better. 
8. It was wholly destroyed. 9. They had partly engaged him. 
10. The penalty was too severe. 



Adverbs answer 
the questions : 
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Adverbs of Time answer the questions : When ? 
How long? How often? 

1. The doctor dines early, 2. You may call again, 3. We sel- 
dom go away. 4. I have seen you often, 5. The doctor sometimes 
smokes. 6. He seldom chews. 7. Some flowers always bloom 
early. 8. Dr. Brown lived here formerly, 9. T%rice they offered 
him a crown. 

Adverbs of Place answer the questions : Where ? 
From what place? To what place? 

1 • They did not know him tJiere, 2. The man stood Aere. 3. He 
will go Aence. 4.. They shot their arrows atoay. 5. The sailor 
went aloft, 6. He will come dovm again. 7. They climb aloft, 
8. He went below. 

Adverbs of Oause answer the questions : Why 9 
Wlierefore? 

Interrogative Adverbs are such as are used in 
asking questions ; as, Why have you broken your con- 
tract? Whither has he gone? 

Bemark.—The words yes and no are regarded as adverbs nsed as entire 
sentences in elliptical form; as "Will you go?" "Yes" (I will go) ; "No" (I 
will not go). 

.6. COMPARISON OF ADTEBBS. 

Many adverbs admit of comparison. 

Some adverbs are compared by adding er and est to the simple 
form; 3&^ fast^ faster^ fastest; often, oftener, oftenest; soon^ Sooner, 
soonest. 

Adverbs ending in ly are generally compared by prefixing more, 
and most, less and least to the simple form ; as, wisely ^ more wisely ^ 
most wisely; swiftly^ less swiftly, least swiftly. 

Some adverbs are compared irregularly; as, well, betteVf best^ 
i22, worsCf worst; little^ less^ least; muchy more^ most^ etCt 
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An Adverbial Phrase is a combination of words 
used as 'a single adverb ; as, ^^In general,'^ ^^hand in 
hand^^^ ^^one by one.'* 

'EXERCISES. 

To be analyzed: 

!• They lived very happUy, 2. The moments fly rapidly. 3. I 
came again, and away he went. 4. We reproved him severely, but 
he did not care. 5. The doctor was very gentle and exceedingly kind. 
6. We treated him AandsoweZj^. 7 The little boy was very naughty . 
8. He signed it then and tliere, 9. The mystery will be explained 
by and by. 10. Mr. Willard and his companion were greatly dis- 
appointed. 

2. I have never seen him. 2. You must do that no more. 3. He 
should speak more distinctly. 4. That ponderous locomotive moves 
that long train quite easily. 5. We were greatly excited. 6. That 
fine new house was shaken violently. 7. I have read it again and 
again. 8. He will do so no more. 9. Perchance you are the man. 

10. The very fairest flowers usually wither the most quickly. 

11. They travel side by side. 12. The children walk hand in hand. 
13. The birds flew away one by one. 14. The athlete climbed the 
ladder hand overhand. 15. He lost his influence little by little. 





^u^H4^i -n^f-ude, €i^9't€/ ^^ '^a^^^ €^ €^'^^^A^^J^^'^^/ ^^^^^^ €'ii. 
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17. FBEPOSITIONS— Understood. 

In many expressions in our language, the preposi* 
tions are "wanting. In such cases they are said to 
be understood; as, "George gaye (x) me his book.'* 

Prepositional Phrases are sometimes modified by adverbs; as, 
<<*He and his brother sailed nearly around the globe/' 



( He and brother sailed ) 



around 



globe. ) 



(nearly R.18.) 

1. Blucher arrived just in time, 2. She threw the ball almost 
over the ho2i8e. 3. Good humor spreads happiness around jt/st as 
the sun sheds its light on all (just in manner in which) . 4. The 
house stands exactly on the line. 5. The church is just around the 
comer, 6. He goes home immediately after dinner. 

2. That book, Hayden's Dictionary of Dates, is valued (x) three 
dollars. 2. He remains at the office (x) six hours (x) every day, 
3. They return (to) home in the evening. 4. Mr. Hall is worth 
(x) a million of dollars. 5. We don't care (x) a straw. 6. Spring 
has already covered his grave (x) twelve inches* with flowers. 

7. The poor, dissipated student was refused (x) his diploma. 

8. The ship sailed (x) four knots (x) an hour. 9. He wore his 
coat (x) cloak-fashion. 10. That' new work, Polar and Tropical 
America, is worth (x) five dollars. 11. Give (x) me some of 
those pamphlets, The Si^^s of the Times. 12. I will pay (to) you 
some time (x) next week. 

CiPITALS* — Begin with capitals nouns, adjectives, and verbs, in 
the titles of hooks, or the headings of compositions. 

Qnestions.— What is an adverb? Adverbs that end in ly are of what 
class? What is the difference in form between an adverb of manner and an 
adjective? Name the different classes of adverbs. What are interrogative 
adverbs? Is an adverbial phrase an Inseparable combination? Would yon 
treat an adverbial phrase as a single word? OozDpare the adverbs, fast, 
swiftly, well, wisely, ill, and mudu 
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The few suggestions presented here will serve as a guide in the 

structure of sentences. An exercise of this kind at the close of 

the work under each topic will be found productive of excellent 

results. 

Pag^e 10. —It will be observed that the subject and predicate cr the 
subject predicate and object make a complete statement wlthoat any 
modillers. Write the following sentences in diagram, using appropriate ad- 
jectives as modifiers of the subjects and objects. Picture pleases children. 
Hunter caught fox. Mechanic built house. Boy plays. 

Pagre 12. — Write five compound sentences like those at the bottom of 
page 21, using personal pronouns instead of the nouns so far as possible. 

Pagre 17- — Write three simple sentences using in each an Interrogra- 
tlve prononn and a compound object — two or more objects. Write 
three compound sentences using in each an Interrogatiire pronoun and 
two descriptive adjectives. 

Page 22. — Write four complex sentences using in each a relative 
clause and at least one copulative verb. 

Pagre 29 — Write three complex sentences using in each an apposltlve, 
and three using in each a prepositional pbrase. Write three sentences 
using in each an adverb of manner, a prepositional phrase, an appositive and 
a relative clause. 

Pagre 36. — Write four simple sentences using in each an adjective in 
the comparative degree, and four using in each an adjective in the super- 
lative degree. Write a complex sentence using an appositive and an ad- 
verb of degree. 

Page 40.— Write four sentences in which adverbs are used as modifiers 
of prepositional phrases, and four in which prepositions are understood. 

Pag^e 47.— Write three sentences using in each a conjunctive ad- 
verb, and three using words of enptaony as subjects. 

Page 40. — Write a complex sentence in which a clause is used as the 
subject; one in which a clause is used as the predicate; one in which a 
clause is used as an adverbial modifier; one in which a clause is used as an 
cppositive, and one In which a clause is used as the object of a transitive 
verb. 

Page 53.— Write four sentences using in each an infinitive phrase as 
subject, and four using an infinitive phrase as predicate. Write three 
sentences using in each an infinitive phrase as an adjective modifier, and 
three using in each an infinitive phrase as an adverbial modifier. 

Page 56. — Write three sentences in which infinitive phrases are used 
as appositives, and two in which infinitive phrases are used as objects 
of prepositions. 
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TEST SENTENCES. 

To he analyzed: 

3. Alexander Famese, Prince of Parma, bridged the Scheldt, 
a river in Holland, and conquered the opulent city of Antwerp. 
2. Tamerlane, the famous Mongolian chief, with an army of out- 
laws, subdued the forces of all who opposed him. 3. Xapoleon 
Bonaparte, Emperor of the French, was captured by his enemies, 
the English, after the battle of Waterloo. 4. Louis Napoleon, the 
last Emperor of France, died at Chiselhurst, in England. 5. Alex- 
ander, King of Bulgaria, by skillful generalship rescued his coun- 
try from the disaster of a fearful war. G. Victoria, Queen of Eng- 
land, lives in her palace in London, the capital of the British Em- 
pire. 7. Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, was 
Governor of New York, the wealthiest state in the Union. 8. 
Julius Caesar, commander of the Roman Army in Gaul, terrified 
the Boman Senate, by moving upon the Eternal City with his 
forces. 9. Henry Longfellow, the son of an eminent lawyer, was 
born in the state of Maine. 10. Henry Knox, a bookseller of 
Bristol, a city in England, joined the American army. 

Capitals. — Begin with capitals the names of cities^ towns^ countries^ 
rivers and mountains — all proper nouns, 

R. FRDMISSDRY NOTE, 
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18. COFULATITE YEBB— Completed, 

A Copulative Verb is one which is used to join a 
predicate to a subject and to make an assertion ; as, 
•*George is honest ; ' ' They seem confident of success ; *' 
"He was appointed commander of the fleet;'* "It 
was he.'* 

Explanation.— The verb, to he, is the only pore oopiilatlT«« Bnt the 

verbs, seem, appear, become, and many others are used as copnlatlvo verbs. 
Also the passive forms, is named, is styled, is caUed, is elected, is appointed, eto,, 
have the force of copulatives and are regarded as snch. 

Definition. — ^Any verb for which some form of 
the verb, to be^ may be substituted in a sentence, 
without destroying the meaning, is a copulative verb. 

^'Solomon, the wisest of men, was anointed King of Israel.'* 



( Solomon K.l. was anointed B.13. y KingB.2.1 



{ wisest R.4. ) 
(Jhej 



of 



men 



MID 



} 



''Solomon, the wisest of men, was anointed King of Israel,*' is a Ben* 
tence ; declarative ; simple. Solomon is the subject ; was anointed is the 
copula; King; is the predicate. Solomon ismodifled by wisest, an appos- 
itive ; wisest is modified by the, a definitive adjective, and by the phrase, of 
men. King; is modified by the phrase, of Israel, 

Wisest is an adjective used as a noon, B. 4, or an adjective modifying 
man, understood, II. 12. 

1. He seem^ weary. 2. He ^aweary. 3. He appeared an artist in 
manner. 4. In manner he was an artist. 5. Mr. Sumner t<7a8 elected 
Senator before his death. 6. He was a Senator before his death. 
7. Mr. Fleming loas appointed Governor of Dakota. 8. Mr. Flbming 
was Governor of Dakota. 9. George Hill was called a wealthy 
man. 

To tlio Teacher.— Care^eM, thoughtless work on the part of the pupiU—toc 
many mistakes in the diagrams {analysis) should fUli IfC tolcrot^ Th^ €XeiXi9C9 
in/alse tyntax 9hQvM H r^vUwed frequently , 
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2. Hewas called John, 2. Charles Sl&jbsxik was elected "Preaident 
of the Merchants Exchange. 3. Alexander, Kmg of Macedon, was 
styledTheGresit, 4. Bhe was named 'Elizaheth, 5. By theh* election 
they were constituted members of the organization. 6. He was 
esteemed a gentleman of high order. 7. All his efforts prowd fail- 
ures. 8. His two sons were considered excellent workmen. 9. He 
seems an old man since his return from abroad. 10. The road be- 
came rough. 11. He was regarded wealthy. 12. Walter Scott is 
called the Wizard of the!N'orth. 13, William, Duke of Normandy, 
is- styled The Conqueror. 14. Those pupils were considered smart 
but these seemed slow. 15. Walter Stuart appeared shabby but he 
was considered wealthy. 

Suggestion.— When tho body of a letter like the one below is presented 
in this work it is with the suggestion that it be written on paper in good let- 
ter form with all the missing parts supplied by the pupils. 

IL LETTER. 

My dear Mother, — ^Your very affectionate letter was received 
this morning, and I regret to say it reminds mo that I have been 
too negligent in writing to you. I confess that, in my anxiety to 
be successful in business, I am too apt to forget that you may be 
lonely without mc, but be assured I never cease in my affections, 
nor for a minute forget how much I owe you. 

My business expectations have been more than realized, and 
my hopes for the future are such, that I think I shall very soon 
be able to offer you a homo with mo in this city. Therefore, 
dear mother, be of good cheer, for while the world goes happily 
with me, its sunshine shall rest on you. With my regards to all 
our friends, I remain — 

"PunctuB.tionm-^ParentJietical words, phrases and clauses should he 
separated from the rest of the sentence by commas. They are such 
words y phrases and clauses as are not essential to tJie meaning^ andmay^ 
therefore, be omitted. 

Questions.— Define copulative verb. Name the pure copulatives. Name 
other verbs used as copulatives. What noun understood does wisest in tho 
diagramed sentence modify? When adjectives are used as nouns, are the 
nouns generally understood? Certainly. What punctuation point is usually 
placed after the salutation of a letterf 
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19. COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

A Complex Sentence consists of a principal sen- 
tence, one of the words of which is modified by a 
subordinate sentence — a clause. 

A clause may be used as an adjective or ad- 
verbial modifier, or as the Subject of a sentence, 
as the Object of a transitive verb, or as the Pred- 
icate of a sentence. 

An Element may be a word, a phrase, or a 
clause. 

An Adjective Element is a word, phrase, or 
clause modifying a noun. 

An Adverbial Element is a word, phrase, or 
clause modifying a verb, adjective, or adverb. 

An Objective Element is a word, phrase, or 
clause used as the object of a transitive verb. 

20. CONJUNCTIONS. 

Co-ordinate Conjunctions are those which join 
elements of the same rank or name. 

Sxamples. — And, Imtj eUso, however ^ elae^ otherwise, or, nor, hence, thence, 
then, therefore, wherefore, for, becatise, so, consequeiUly, accordingly. 

Subordinate Conjunctions are those which are 
used in complex sentences to join the subordinate or 
modifying sentence to the word modified in the prin- 
r cipal sentence. 

Bzamples.— When, after, where, if, unless, except, because, since, although, 
(hough, for, whereas, lest, ere, before, until, whilst, whence, whether, than. 
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Explanation. — Sometimes two or more words enter into the 
composition of a connective. In such cases the several words 
must be taken together, treated as one conjunction, and placed 
in the same circle in the diagram. 

Examples. — Aa toeU as, as if, not only, but cUso^ except that, for as much 
as, hut likewise, notwithstanding that. 

Correlatives are used in pairs. The two words 
which form the complete conjunction stand at dif- 
ferent places in the sentence. 

Examples.— He controls both pablio and private affairs. Either come or 
send quickly. Neither act nor promise hastily. She speaks so low, that she 
is not heard. She is not so amiable as her sister. You are as tall cm he is. 
As he thinks so he acts. 




'^^€l/9^€!^^d €^jf^ a^^cc^ 't€'^4ye dA^^ <^^^^ -e^*^*^-?^^ ^€i^e7^. 
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Prepositions are frequently composed of two 
words. In the diagram and in the analysis such 
combinations should be treated as a single word. 

Examples. — From heyondf from within^ ctccording to^ contrary to, as to^ as 
for, because of, instead of, out of, over against, from betwixt, from among, ow- 
ing to, 

A Conjunctive Adverb is a conjunction which 
carries with it the force of an adverb. 

Explanation. — ^A. conjunctive adverb is generally equivalent 
to two phrases; as, "Herman will go wJien (at the time at which) 
you return;" "We will remain while (during time during which) 
you are gone." 

Examples.— TFAen, while, as, after , like, before^ how, till, since, etc. 

Words of Euphony are words which are placed 
in a sentence for the sake of sound or for the sake 
of rhetorical effect. They add to the elegance of 
expressions, but in the analysis they may often be 
omitted, since they have but slight, if any, gram- 
matical connection with the other words in the sen- 
tence. 

Examples.— 2%ere were no idlers there. It was cowardly in him to fly. 
Now, then, we are prepared. He, himself, destroyed his chances. WeU, who 
are yoa? Indeed, and what did he say? He taught even crows to sing. 
There, now, you have said enough. 

Chicago, Sept. 26, 1889. 
Mr, Henry Maynard, 

Bacine, Wis. 
Dear Sir^ — ^We take pleasure in sending this day, by your or- 
der, the enclosed invoice of goods, amounting to $1,400, subject 
to 5 per cent discount — ^prompt cash. 

We have no hesitation in opening an account and allowing you 
our best terms. 

Trusting that the goods, which are shipped by Express, will 
axrive safely and meet your favor, we are. 

Yours truly, , 

Herrmann & Co. 
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Analyze the following sentences, using this as a model: 

"I thought when I saw you last that I should never see you 
again." 



( 



I li.Z. 



thought 



I 



(when} 



c 



cU 



i 


( I B.l, should see 


you ) 1 


"v (never) (aprain) 


1 
J 



time 



) 



I S.1, 



saw 



you 7?.C. 



) 



j ( last) 



This is a sentence ; declarative ; complex. I thongrht is the principal sen- 
tence; when I saw you last, and that I should never see you ag^ain, 

are subordinate sentences. 

I is the subject of the principal sentence ; thought is the predicate. The 
predicate thought, is modified 1)y the clause, when I saw you last, an ad- 
verbial element, and by the clause, that I should never see you again, an 
objective element. I is the subject of the objective clause ; should see is the 
predicate and is modified by you, an objective clement, and by never and 
again, adverbial elements. I is the subject of the adverbial clause ; saw 
is the predicate and is modified by you, an objective element, and by last^ an 
adverbial element. When is the connective. 

Explanation. — That is a word of euphony and therefore omit- 
ted in the analysis. When is a Conjunctive Adverb equivalent to 
the two phrases, at time, at which; time being the antecedent of 
the relative, which* 

EXERCISES. 

To be analyzed: 

Clauses used as Adverbial elements : 

1. When lie returns, all will be well. 2. While he sang, they 
listened. 3. I shall leave after you. 4. He builds a palace of 
ice where the torrents fall. 5. That horse will run away unless you 
catch him. 6. He proved unworthy of confidence, therefore he was 
dismissed from the office* 7. Mr. Allan will be at your door before 
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you are ready, 8. All will be well at the time at which he returns. 
9. They listened at the time at which he sang. 

Clauses used as Objective elements : 

1. AM said that love had suffered wrong. 2. The fires of the 
bivouac destroyed what (that which) tlie artillery had spared, 

3. His favorite son said, "Fom must give me hack my father. "^^ 4. His 

father replied, '-''You may do as (that which) you please.'*'* 

• 

Pnnctnatioii* — The first word of a direct quotation must begin 
toitha capital and the quotation must be separated from the rest of the 
sentence by\ommas and by quotation marks. 

Clauses used as Adjective elements : 

2« The steamer, Florida, which fell a prey to the criiel waves^ had 
made many journeys across the ocean. 2. There is a limit beyond 
which forbearance is not a virtue. 3. Not one of the authors who 
mention the incident, has a correct knowledge of it. 4. They best 
can bear reproof, who merit praise. 

Clauses used as the Subjects of sentences: 

3. That I have been deceived \% evident. 2. That he is not your 
/hcTid appears probable. 3. '•''Who are you9^^ was the question. 

4. *'/ am a dangerous man,'*'* was the reply. 5. ^'•Whom the gods 
love (they) die young,'*'* is said of you. 6. Who the old gentleman was^ 
was a matter of curiosity. 

Clauses used as Predicates of sentences: 

1. One of his favorite maxims was, Areepj/oMroion secrets. 2. ITow 
the question is, who committed the deed'} 3. The reply of the Lord 
Chief Justice was, '^Deliver it to the King." 4. The answer was, 
"Where is the King." 

Clauses used as Appositives: 

1. It was now a matter of curiosity, who the old gentleman was. 
2. I am quite sure (of the fact) that Mr. Butler drove by the Court- 
house this morning. 3. It is certain that you have deceived me. 
i. The assumption that our cause ts declining is utterly false. 
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**It matters not when the Havana was built, the fact remains, 
it is a powerful man-of-war." 



(It n.l. matters Ji. 13, ) 



(not)- 



( Havana 1. was t built 23. f 

(the) (when) CzJ 

(fact B. 1, I • remains B. 13. J 

(the )/ ; . 

^ (it I is J man-of-war 2.) 

i ft )( powerful} 

In this sentence the subject, it, is modified by the clause, when tli« 
Havana was built, an appositive; and the subject faot, is modified by the 
clause, it is a powerful man-of-war, an appositive. 

Clauses used as elements of all kinds: 

!• It matters not when the book was written the fact remains, 
it is a very excellent work. 2. Mr. Brown completed what (that 
which) his companions attempted. 3. The truth is we are heartily 
tired of the whole affair. 4. The fact that we have a glorious 
country is impressive to the average Englishman. 5. When they 
w;ll return to the city is still a matter of doubt. 6. My books as 
well as my stationery are gone. 7. He is not only good, but also 
brave. 8. Geo. W. Peabody was both a public benefactor and a good 
citizen. 9. Youmust either go or send a messenger. 10. lamas 
old as you are. II. It came from over the sea. 12. This noun is 
in the nominative case according to a rule of syntax. 13. He held 
the property contrary to law. 14. You may have this instead of 
that. 15. My knife was taken out of the drawer. 16. The pointer 
stands over against the wall. 17. He said that he would call. 
18. There were no provisions in the settlement. 19. Now, then, 
are you ready? 20. Indeed, and what do you want? 

Questions.— What is the difference between a complex and a compound 
sentence? What is an adjective element? An objective element? Sabor- 
dinate conjunctions are used in what kind of sentences? What conjunctions 
are used in pairs? Are correlative conjunctions treated as a single word in 
the analysis? What are words of euphony? Name two words which are fre- 
quently used as Bubjects of sentence^. Name two that are sometimes used 
as appositiveB. 
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21* NOMINATITE ABSOLUTE. 

The Nominative Absolute Case is the use of 

a noun independent of any governing word. 

When a noun or pronoun is not in any other case, it is put 
in the Kominative Absolute Case. The several distinct condi- 
tions under which this occurs are: , 

1. By mere exclamation; as, Oh the folly of sin I 

2. JSy pleonasm; as, Your brother^ he shall be detained. Your 
father^ where is he? And the Prophets^ do they live forever? 

3. By direct address; as Charles^ your brother calls you. 

4. With a participle; as. My being a child^ was a plea for my ad- 
mission. The sun approaching, the snow melts away. 

5. With an infinitive; as. To be an industrious student is to be an 
excellent scholar, 

6. By position; the heading of a chapter, title of a book, sign 
over a dealer's door, etc., as ^'^ Properties of Nouns," "Milton's 
Paradise Lost,"*^ " Watches and Jewelry,'*'* 

Chicago, July 19, 1889. 
C. D. Mills & Co., 

Marion, III. 

Gentlemen, — We enclosed the following bill, as taken from your 

Catalogue of Tools. Please ship the goods to our address at once 

and oblige, 

C. M. Bbown & Co. 

THE BILL. 

2 doz. Ditching Spades, No. 4. 

1 " Steel Garden Hoes. 

4 " Chill Plow Points, No. 1. 

1 " Dirt Scrappers, No. 3. 

4 Cast Beam Plows, No. 12. 

1 Steel Horse Rake. 

1 Sulky Riding Plow. 

8 Grass Hooks. 

Please send Bill of Lading and ship by Fast Freight, and 

oblige. 

Your customers, 

C. M. B. & CO. 
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22. IMrUllTlVES* 

The Infinitive is a form of the verb that may bd 
nsed as a noun^ an adjective^ or an adverb. It may 
usually be known by the sign, to, placed before it. 
The infinitive does not agree with its subject in num- 
ber and person. 

As subJects-^noxkUBt 

To play is pleasant. To err is human. To steal is sinful. To 
strive is our duty. To labor is the lot of man. 

As objects — ^nonnss 

Horace wanted to go. His brother desired to stay. He de- 
sires to speak. We tried to retreat. 

As adverbial mod^ers — adyerbs: 

The boys went to the river to fish. He is gone to the field 
to work. We endeavored to act. The speaker proceeded to explain. 

As adjective modifiers — adjectives: 

A desire to steal is a mania with some people. He has with- 
drawn his challenge to fight. He has a faculty to write. They 
made an effort to escape. 

R«ii^axk.— The infinitive is sometimes used as a part of a Transitive Verb ; 
as, "In tlie play he toas to imagine that his father was dead." 

The sign, to, is sometimes omitted. This generally 
occurs after such words as bid, dare^ hear, feel, let, 
make, need, see, etc. 

We saw him (x) fall. They bade him (x) depart. George 
heard them (x) call. His father made him (±) go to school. He 
felt the fish (x) nibble at the hook. We saw the vessel (x) sail. 
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Analyze the senteriGes given under this topic repeatedlj-: 
"He and his fatiier desire to go to the city.'» 



G 



He and father 1, 



desire 13, 



to go 6. 



(Mb_) 




D 



city Jl. 7. 
( the 12. ) 



) 



"Ho add is father desire to go to the city" is a sentence; dedaratiye; 
simple. He and father are the sabjects ; desire is the predicate. The sub- 
ject, either, is modified by his, an adjective element; the predicate, desire^ 
is modified by the infinitive, to go, an objective element ; to go is modified 
by the phrase, to the city, an adverbial element; and city is modified by 
the, an adjective element. ^ 

1. The children want to go to the park. '2. I would like to run 
home. 3. George desires to go with his father to the Exposition. 
4. The boy and his companion wanted to catch the owl. 5. The 
prisoner tried to escape, 6. His companions wanted to run. 7. The 
owl undertook to fly. 

The Infinitive Phrase is a combination of the in- 
finitive with one or more other words from which it can- 
not be separated without destroying the meaning. 
Like the infinitive, itself, it may be used as a noun^ 
an adjective or an adverb. 

As subjects — noniis* 

"To conceal the truth is often highly criminal." 



(: 



To conceal 



tinith JJ. 6* 



D 



R. 1. 



( the 12 , ) 



IS 



crlnninal 



li. 23, J 



( often i8.) ( highly \ 



"To conceal the truth is often highly criminal" is a sentence ; declar- 
ative ; simple. The infinitive phrase, to conceal the tmtli, is the subject ; 
criminal is the predicate; is is the copula. The infinitive, to conceal, is 
modified by trnth, an .objective element; truth is modified by th«, an adjec- 
tive element; criminal is modified b^ oftci^ and hifphl^, adverl^m e\%^ 
Wen^, 
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1. To BGQ the sun is pleasant. 2. To do his duty should be the 
desire ot every man. 3. To read a good book is a great pleasure. 
4. To conquer the world was the ambition of Alexander the 
Great. 6. To control the crowned heads of the Continent was the 
desire of Napoleon Bonaparte. 6. To serve his country faithfully 
is the duty of every citizen. 7. To aid the weak is an act of 
charity. 

Remark.~The pupils should be required to reconstmct the sentences 
presented at each recitation, so as to give as many different expressions as 
possible to the same thought. Thus: To conceal the truth is often highly 
criminal ; concealing the truth is often highly criminal; that a person should 
conceal the truth is often highly criminal. 

As predicates — adjectiyes. 

"These obstacles are to be overcome." 



I obstacles R. 1, are R^ 13, j tobeovercome Ji,83. ) 



( These B. 12. ) 

"These obstacles are to be overcome" is a sentence ; declarative ; simple. 
Obstacles is the subject; the infinitive phrase, to be overcome, is the pred- 
icate; are Is the copula. Obstacles is modified by these, an adjective ele* 
ment. 

1. His command is to be obeyed. 2. The rules of school are 
to be observed. 3. His work is to be done. 4. The factory is 
yet to be built. 5. He is to go to school. 6. The book is yet to 
be written. 

As subjects and predicates, 

**To be an industrious student is to be an excellent scholar." 



I To be J student R. 6. ) 
( an ^( industrious ) 



. f to be J scholar R. Is. ) 
I ( an )( excellent ) 



The infinitive phrase, to be an industrious student, is the subject; the 
infinitive phrase, to be an excellent scholar, is the predicate ; is is the cop- 
ula. Student is modified by an and indnstrtons, adjective elements; 
scholar is modified by an and excellent, adjective elements. (See page 61.) 

Rule 5. — ^A noun or pronoun used independently is 
in the nominative absolute case. 
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!• To be a good man is to be a happy man. 2. To be good is' 
to be happy. 3. To be industrious is to b 3 successful. 4. To be 
noble in spirit is to be great in deed. 5. To be insincere is to bo 
dishonest. 6. Being sincere is bein^ honest. 7. To destroy a 
man^s prospects is to blight a man^s hopes. 

Ab adjective modifiers — adjectiyes. 

"A desire to resist you prompted the proposal." 



( desire JR.l. prompted Ii.l3. proposal R.6. j 



(£) 



to resist 12. 



You 



i2.tf.^ 



(the 12. ) 



"A desire to resist you prompted the proposal" is a sentence ; declarative ; 
simple. Desire is the subject; prompted is the predicate. The subject, 
desire, is modifled by a, an adjective element, and by tlio infinitive phrase, 
to resist you, an adjective element; the infinitive, to resist, is modified by 
you, an objective element; the predicate, pronapted, is modified by propos- 
al, an objective element; proposal is modified by the, an adjective element. 

!• We should make efforts to improve. 2. I have permission 
to go. 3. A determination to conquer inspired him. 4. His will- 
ingness to be just in the matter, was apparent to all. 

As adverbial modifiers — adverbs. 

''Washington sent an officer to reconnoiter the enemy's camp." 



( Washington sent li.T3. ofliccr Ji. 6. J 



to reconnoiter 



_ 0"i_) 

B.18. I camp B. 6. \ 

( the 12. ) ( enemy's 3. ^ 



" Washington sent an officer to reconnoiter the enemy's camp" is a sen- 
tence; declarative; simple. Washington is the subject; sent is the pred- 
icate. The predicate, sent, is modified by officer, an objective element, and 
by the infinitive phrase, to reconnoiter the enemy's camp, an adverbial 
element; the infinitive, to reconnoiter, is modified by camp, an objective 
element, and camp is modified by the and enemy's, adjective elements. 
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1. We are prepared to act. 2. We are prepared for action. 
3. William was invited to attend lectures. 4. I am to settle this 
business. 5. We are ready to depart. 6. Mr. W. H. Walker was 
too late to take the cars. 

As appositives — ^nouns* 

*'It is our duty to make good use of our time.'* 



c 



It 



( to make B.4. 



B. 4. 



£. 1. 



is R.13. 



duty 



use 



of 



1X3 



C our 3. ) 



ZiD 



( good ) 

time -B. 7. ) 



i our 3. ) 



It Is the snbjeot; daty is the predicate; is is the copula. It is modified 
by the infinitive phrase, to make g^ood nse of our timo, an appositive ; to 
make is modified by use, an objective element. 

1, It is easy to be deceived. 2. It has been my desire to go 
with you. 3. It is wicked to deceive the innocent. 4. It is wrong 
to excite false hopes. 

As objects of prepositions — ^nonns* 

*«The word was too hard for the child to spell." 



c 



word R.l. 



was 13. 



hard R. 23. 



( The 12. ^ 



for 



( too 18. 3 



) 



( child R. 16 I to spell 7. ^ 

'' \ ( the ) B, 7. 



The predicate, hard, is modified by the phrase, for the child to spell. 
The preposition, for, has for its object the infinitive phrase, the child to 
spell. 

Child is the subject of the infinitive, to spell, therefore it is in the objec- 
tive case, R. 16. 
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Rule 16. — The subject of an infinitive is in the 

« 

objective case. 

The phrase, the child to spell, considered as one word (a noun) Is the ob- 
ject of the preposition, for, R. 7. 

1. The cake is too rich for the children to eat. 2. Those boxes 
were too heavy for the man to carry. 3. The child was about to 
spill the ink. -4. That window is about to fall on your fingers. 

Remark.— Such constructions as, to be plain with yoa in the following 
sentence, are considered independent, though they generally cany with 
them a modifying force. 

As independent phrases, 

''To be plain with you, I think you are mistaken. ^^ 



I To be J plain J 



B. 5. 



with I you j 



I  

(^ IH.I. tiiink R.13, (^ou j. j are 13. T mistaken 237) *• «• 



The inflnitiye phrase, to be plain with yon, is used independently, that 
is, it is used as a noun in the nominative case absolute. I is the subject; 
think is the predicate, and is modiHed by the clause, you are mistaken, an 
objective element ; 

The clause, you are mistaken, is used as a noun in the objective case, 
B. 6. 

1. To be frank with you, it is only a report. 2. To be honest 
with you, he told me nothing. 3. And to be plain with you, I 
think you are the more unreasonable of the two. 4. To tell the 
truth, I was inattentive. 5. To answer you candidly, I am of 
French extraction. 6. To decide finally, they must not go. 
7. To end the matter, use your own judgment. 

Punctuation. — Transposed and parenthetical worda^ phrases and 
Causes are iLsually set off by conifnas; as^ Poubtlessythis man is guilty^ 
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As objects of transitive verbs — ^nouiis. 
"We knew him to be an artist." 



r 



( ^Q fe"ew R.13, ^ him 16, | to be 6. j artist E. 19. ^ 

\ ( &nl2. ) K. 6, 

"We knew him to be an artist" is a sentence ; declarative ; simple. We 
is the subject; knew is the predicate, and is modified by the infinitive phrase, 
him to be an artist, an objective element. Of the phrase, him is the sub- 
ject ; to be is the infinitive ; artist is the predicate, and is modified by an, an 
adjective element. 

Him is in the objective case, subject of the infinitive, to be, R. 16. 

Artist is a noun used as the predicate after the copulative verb, to be, 
therefore it is in the objective case to agree with him, R. 19. 

Rule 19.— The verb, to 6e, takes the same case 
after it as before. 

Bemarls.— It will be noticed that, in import, this rule is identical with 
Rule 2. 

1. I believe him to be an honest man. 2. I believe that he is 
an honest man. 3. He commanded the prisoner to be bound. 
4. He commanded the horse to be saddled. 6. They confessed 
themselves to be in fault. 6. We discovered him to be a sailor. 

The infinitive, to 6e, is frequently understood. 
This construction is sometimes called the double 
object. 

1. They appointed him (to be) president. 2. We elected Henry 
(to be) captain. 3. Samuel anointed David (to be) king. 4. 3?hey 
named him (to be) John. 5. God called the firmament (to be) 
Heaven. 6. The saints proclaim thee (to be) king. 

Panctaation. — The dash is used to denote a sudden interruption or 
hesitation of the speaker^ or an abrupt change in the sentence* 
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Analyze and correct the following sentences repeatedly: 
**Let they and their friends pass.' 



i» 







' -V 




( thej^ and friends B. 1 6. (to) pass. ) 


( 


Let 


(their B, 5.) 

B. 6. 


- 





They is a pronoun, used as the subject of the infinitive, (to) pass, there- 
fore it is in the objective case* Bule 16, and should have the objective form, 
them. 

"Let them and their friends pass*' Is a sentence j imperative; simple. 
Thou or you understood is the subject; let is the predicate and it is mod- 
ified by the infinitive please, them and their friends (to) pass, an object- 
ive element. 

Remark.— The subject of an imperative sentence is sometimes under- 
stood. (See page 27.) 

1 Your cousin wanted Albert and I to go with him to the 
country. 2. The court declared he and his brother to be insane. 
3. The teacher heard John and I recite. 4. They have requested 
you and I to remain. 5. I heard she and Lulu sing. 6. The offi- 
cers commanded he and his companion to report at once. 7. I saw 
l^e and Henry run. 8. Their leader ordered they and their friends 
to retire. 

2. Those who he invited to sing deciined. 2. The conductor 
asked him and I to step on the car. 3. I will make he and his 
brother regret their folly. 4. He invited her mother and she to 
take seats. 5. The sentinel will not let they who have not the 
countersign, pass. 6. We were hearing she and her sister recite 
some verses from Virgil. 

Analyze the following sentences repeatedly* ' 

**The general was reported to have been mortally wounded." 



( general was reported to have been 13. t wounded. R.23, ) 



( The 12, ) ( mortally 18, ) 

General is the subject; was reported to liave been is the ttrengih- 
4ned copula; wounded is the predicate. 

Ir The lake is said to be one himdred miles long. 2. The lake 
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is one hundred miles long. 3. The boy appears to be ill. 4. The 
boy is ill. 5. The animal is reported to be a wolf. 6. The prisoner 
has been declared to be innocent. 7. The detective was to appear 
inattentive. 8. That venerable old gentleman seems to be their 
leader. 9. The criminal was declared to be insane. 10. The 
steamer was supposed to liave been lo8t in the storm. 11. The mes- 
senger was known to have been detained. 12. The messenger was 
detained. 

"They who did what they pleased without regard to the rights 
of others were scoffed at by the multitude." 



( They 



were 13. 



scoffed at 



Ji. 23. j 



( 



by 



multitude 7.) 



who 



did 13. 



that 



2. 



J (what) 



regard ) (^They pleased {to do) 



to 



wishes 



3 



of 



(the) 
others 7. ) 



which f 



They is the subject of the principal sentence ; were is the copula; scoffed 
at is the predicate. The subject, they, is modified by the doable clause, who 
did what they pleased, which is equivalent to w^ho did that w^hlch they 
pleased. 

The phrase, scoffed at, is used as an adjective in the predicate modifying 
the subject, they. Rule 28. 

1. To be able to read well is a valuable accomplishment. 2. A 
constant purpose to excel marked his whole career. 3. William 
has been making efforts to improve in speaking. 4. He arrives 
in time to give his vote. 5. That is the business next to be done. 
6. He who does as he pleases, without regard to the wishes ^f 
others, will soon cease to do well. 7. Every man desires to live 
long, but no paan WQVild be old. 8. The ipan wfeo dpes as ^that) 
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he pleases (to do which) without regard to the wishes of others, 
will soon cease to do well. 9. To be honest with yon, I think you 
' (to be) (are) the most unreasonable of them all. 

2. To shirk one^s duty is, t(S say the least, unmanly. 2. The 
children went to see the show. 3. They remained to see their 
friends. 4. We stopped to see the consul. 5. That green fruit is 
not good to eat. 6. To spend precious time foolishly is unwise. 
7. To be industrious is to be prosperous. 8. To be satisfied with 
the little that we have is to be sufficiently wealthy. 

8. It is easy to deceive children. 2. It is pleasant to receive 
our friends. 3. It is wrong to hate our enemies. 4. To be plain 
with you, I think you the most unreasonable of them all. 5. For 
you to command is for us to obey. 6. It was to have been mine. 
7. It ought to have been given to me. 8. To open the discussion, 
I hold that art is more beautiful than nature. 9. To put it point- 
edly, that man told a falsehood. 10» To quote, *^The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom.^' 

DRLIER FDR MONEY. 

* 

Questions.— What is an infinitive ? An infinitive phrase ? What is a prep - 
osltional phrase? After what words is the si^n, to, omitted in the infinitive? 
The subject of an infinitive is in what case? Is the infinitive, to be, ever un- 
derstood? What are sach constructions sometimes called? What is an im- 
perative sentence? (Seepage 27.) What sentences have subjects sometimes 
understood? How do you distinguish a clause or subordinate sentence from 
an infinitive phrase? What elements are necessary in the structure of a 
olanse or sentence? Subject &nd predicate. In the ninth sentence, first par- 
agraph above, all is generally considered an adjective modifying them; why 
not call It an appositive identifying them, II. 4? In the same sentence, which 
would you supply, to be or are? Kame the words of euphony found in the 
sentences in the third paragraph above. 
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23. PARTICIPLES. 

The Participle is a form of the verb that may 
bo used as a noun or an adjective. It generally ends 
in ing^ edf or en, 

EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS: 

As subjects and objects — nonns. 

1. Flying tires the duck. 2. Rowing is delightful. 3. His 
playing is magnificent. 4. Samuel loves reading. 5. He delights 
in writing letters. 6. They cheered him for winning the race. 
7. He was hurt hy falling. S. George delights in riding his pony. 

As adjective modifiers — adjectires. 

1. The rain is falling. 2. Ifhe wheel was broken by the acci- 
dent. 3. The soldier was «70w»de<J by a ball. 4. They were quickly 
dispersed. 5. He will repair the broken machine. 6. Julian was 
hurt hy & falling atone, 7. They will be p2ease(2 to see you. 8. The 
officer had been wounded in battle. 

Remark.— The copulative verb and the partioiple which follows it shoald 
be treated separately. The idea contained in the two words, however, is of- 
ten modified by an adverb or a phrase. (See pa^^e 2A.) 

Participles and Infinitives are often used as 
parts of transitive verbs. In such cases the com- 
bination must be taken together as OTie word, and 
treated as a transitive verb. 

Examples.— The soldiers had been retting their horses by the roadside. 

S. The actor was to inuigine that his father was dead. 3. The boys JMve been 
ttudping their lessons. 4. The infantry was to ?iave held the mountain pass. 
5. storms have been destroying the crops. 6. The commander wasplanning the 
attack. 7. The merchant ought to have sold the goods. 

Panctnation. — When a verb is omitted to avoid repetition, its place 
is usually supplied by a comma. 

Examples.— One murder makes a villain ; millions, a hero. 2. War is the 
law of violence ; peaGe, the law of love. 
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Analyze the folloxjoing sentences repeatedly^ using this as a model: 
•*They ought to have reconnoitered the enemy's position," 



( They ought to have reconnoitered 1 5. position, i?. 6, j 



(the) (enemy's) 

ThesTis the subject ; ought to have reconnoitered i& the predicate and 
Is modilied by position, an objective element. 

1. The printers oMgr/i^^o 6e doing their work. 2. Walter ought 
to have been preparing his lesson. 3. They were to have been paint' 
ing the house. 4. They were painting the house. 5. Henry should 
have prepared his lesson. 6. I ought to have received my share of 
the work. 7. They could have taken the fort by storm. 8. You 
must have seen him on the street. 

24. PARTICIPIAL PHRASES. 

The Participial Phrase is a combinatipn of the 
participle with one or more other words from which it 
cannot be separated without destroying the meaning. 
The phrase is used as a noun^ as an adjective j or as an 
adverb. 

As subjects of sentences — nonns* 

**My being a child was a plea for my admission." 



1 



{ being T child J. ^ 
( My 8. ) "( a ) 



was 7.7. 



T plea y?. 2. ) 




admission 



E) 



The participial phrase, my being: a child, is the subject; plea is the 
predicate ; was is the copula. Being is modified by my, an adjective el- 
ement; cliild is modified by a, an adjective element. 

1. His being a friend of yours was sufficient. 2. Our being 
Americans gave us the freedom of the town on that occasion. 
3. Their being too intimate with the commander of the fort led 
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to the discovery of the plot. 4. Your being a member of thQ or- 
der will be of advantage to you. 

Am objects of transitive verbs — ^nonns* 

•*I could not avoid expressing my concern for the stranger." 



r 



(13 



could avoid 13, 
^ not J^. ) 



( expressing 6. J 



concern 



B. 6. 




li.e. J 



( my 3. ) 
stranger. \ 



( the ) 



1* I cannot help remarking the resemblance between him and 
our author. 2. They enjoyed witnessing the various displays. 

3. The proprietors favored running the machinery by steam. 

4. Rachel has stopped studying music for the present. 5. I dis- 
like attending public receptions* 

As adverbial modifiers — adverbs* 

"The storm having passed away, they resumed their journey. 



11 



") 



( 



they M,l. 



resumed Jt. iS. 



journey, B. 6. 



storm 6. 



( their R^. ) 
having passed ) 



( The 12.) 

"The storm having passed, they resumed their journey," Is a sentence; de- 
clarative; simple. They is the subject; resumed is the predicate, and is 
modilled by journey, an objective element, and by the participial phrase, the 
storm having passed, an adverbial element. 

Remark.— The participle is sometimes composed of two or more words. 
HaTing passed, in the diagram above, is an example of this kind. 

1. The factory having closed, the men returned to their homes. 
3. The war being ended, the soldiers were disbanded. 3. The 
weary wanderers rested, their journey having been completed. 
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As adjective modifiers — AdjectlTes. 

"The city having been taken by storm, was given up to plun- 
der. " 



c 



:) 



city 



was 13. T given up 



R. 23, 



(The) 



having been taken 




R. 12. ) 




storm 7 



:) 



plunder 



D 



"The city having been taken by storm, was given up to plunder/' is a S6B> 
ttnce ; declarative ; simple. The subject, city, is modifled by the participial 
phrase, haring; been taken by storm, an adjective element 

1. The burglar, captured in the act of stealing, was punished 
for the crime. 2. That famous old corporation, having been over- 
whelmed with indebtedness, was dissolved. 3. That street, having 
been paved with granite, is now a magnificent thoroughfare. 

"Being but dust, be humble and wise.^' 



c 



) 



R. 1. 



be 



humble and wise. 



R. 23. 



Being R. 72. { dust R.6. \ 



( but ) 



"Being but dust, be humble and wise,*' is a sentence ; Imperative ; simple ; 
Thou or you understood is the subject; be is the copula; humble and wise 
are the predicates. The subject is modifled by the participial phrase, being 
but duBt, an adjective element. (See page 27.) 

1. Being innocent of the crime, be firm and confident. 2. Be- 
ing in moderate circumstances, be industrious and honest. 3. Be- 
ing an American, you should defend your country. 4. Being in 
good circumstances, be contended and happy. 



itemark.— In impentive sentenoes the subjeot is generally wanting— 
understood. 
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As independent phrases. 

'^Properly speaking, there is no such thing as chance.'* 



c 



speaking 



11.6. J 



c 



( Properly 18. ) 



there 



\ •» 



1 



thing 



/t.». 



) 



(_5oJ 



( BUCh ) 



( 



cbanee 



(Is) 



as 2. 



) 



In this sentence the participle, speaking, is used independently. 

!• This conduct, viewing it in the most favorable light, reflects 
discredit on his character. 2. Generally speaking, few men at- 
tain worldly greatness. 3. The movements of the enemy, view- 
ing them from the stand-point of a general, were, to say the least, 
graceful. 

Remark.— Sach constmctions as the participial phrases, viewii^ It In 
the most favorable light, generally speaking and viewing them from 
the stand-point of a general, are regarded as independent. They do, 
however carrj^ with them a modifying force. 

As objects of prepositions — noniis. 



"I was not aware of his being a physician." 



c 



\ras i?. 23. 



X 



av/aro Ji. 23. 



of 



( not ^ 



) 



c 



being 7. physician 6 



(W8_)b.7. (Jl) 



D 



I is the subject; aware is the predicate; was is the copula. The pred- 
icate, awfire, is modified by not, an adverbial clement, and by the phrase, 
of his being a physician, an adverbial clement; being is modified by his, 
an adjective element; physician, by a, an adjective. 

1. I had not been informed of his being a member. 2. We have 
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not been notified of their being selected. 3. His brotlier was 
fined lor driving rapidly over the bridge. 4. For doing so much 
mischief they were banished from the town. 5. He could not be 
dissuaded from speaking the truth. 

EXERCISES. 

To be analyzed: 

1« He stood leaning on his spade and gazing at the brightness 
in the west. 2. They could not avoid expressing their sympathy 
for the prisoner. 3. Endeavoring to escape, he fell. 4. The men 
were engaged in cutting wood. 5. Tour being a subject of the 
Queen of England will be of advantage to you. 6. Being pressed 
by confiicting interests, they avoided telling what (that which) 
they knew of the accident. 7. The little boy could not be terri- 
fied into telling what he knew. 8. When they were pressed by 
conflicting interests, they avoided telling what they knew. 9. 
When Elizabeth was queen, Bacon was lord chancellor. 10. When 
(during the time during which) we were detained by the enemy 
we discovered their (his) plans. 11. The boys took whatever 
(that which) they found. 12. You may call whoever (him whom) 
you see. 13. George being taller than I (am), was elected. 

2. Prunes are good for eating (to eat). 2. On our arriving at 
the pier all was commotion. 3. When we arrived at the pier all 
was commotion. 4. Elizabeth being queen, Bacon was lord 
chancellor. 5. Bacon was lord chancellor at the time at which 
Elizabeth was queen. 6. A necessitous man giving costly din- 
ners, pays large sums to be laughed at. 7. Other things being 
equal, we prefer a fruit-growing climate. 8. Hand in hand, they 
passed along. 

3* 111 health was the cause of my uncle's retiring. 2. Lean- 
ing my head upon my hand, I began to picture to myself the 
miseries of confinement. 3. Having been detained by the enemy, 
we discovered their plans. 4. They could not refrain from tell- 
ing what they knew. 5. He had no idea of my being there. 6, 
George being taller than I (am) was selected for the place. 7. 
Charles is as tall as he (is). 8. He saw what (that which) we 
desired to take with us. 9. Noticing his suspicious movements 
we prepared for action. 10. His being a musician made him a 
favorite among the natives. 
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Rule 5. A noun or pronoun used independently is 
in the nominative absolute case (and should have the 
nominative form). 

Explanation.— The ivoun or pronoun which is said to be used independ- 
ently with a participle, is what may be considered the subject of the participle 
or the predicate following a participle from the verb, to be. 

Analyze and correct the following sentences, iLsing this as a model: 
"I had no idea of its being ^iw." 



( 



had 



idea B.6, 



of 



( noJ2. ) 



) 



.1 



c 



being 7. 



him B 



( its 8. ) 



.5. ) 



B.7. 



- y 



**1 had no idea of its being him.** Him is a pronoun used independently 
. with a participle, therefore it is in the nominative absolute case, B. 5, and 
should have the nominative form, he. (See page 61.) 

1. Him being seen, they fled. 2. You did not know of its be- 
ing me. 3. Us having returned, they rejoiced. 4. They had not 
been informed of its being her, 5. Me being present, they soon 
retired. 6. Oh, happy us! who are thus blessed. 7. Sim being 
rich, they feared his influence. 8. ^^Thee tool Brutus, my son," 
cried Caesar. 9. Its being me, had much to do with his decision 
in the matter. 10. Him that formed the eye, can he not see? 11. 
Its being her made no difference. 

Participles and Infinitives, even where used as 
nouns, are modified by adrerbial elements, not by 
adjective elements. 

Exception, — ^A Participle may be modified by a noun or pro- 
noun in the Possessiye case; as ^'My being a child was a plea 
for my admission." "I had not been informed of John^s having 
returned." The nouns and pronouns in such cases are called ad- 
jective elements. (See diagram, page 63.) 
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Remark*— In such constmctions the nominative and objective forms are 
often improperly used for the possessive. 

Correct the following sentences^ using this as a model: 

"The manager has not been informed of him having resigned." 



( manager has been y informed B. 23. f 



(The B.12,) ( not ) 



of 



having resigned B, 7. ) 



(-hte-jg. 8. his ) 



Him is a pronoun used to modify the participle, havlnir resigrned, there- 
fore it is in the possessive case, B. S. and should have the possessive form, his. 
The manager has not been informed of his having resigned. 

Rule 8. A noun or pronoun used to modify a par- 
ticiple is in the possessive case (and should have the 
possessive form). 

1. Did you not hear of me being there? 2. Him being a for- 
eigner was the cause of his expulsion from the town. 3. We 
have heard of him going to the falls. 4. I doubted him having 
been a soldier. 5. Mr. Ward objected to his son joining the army. 

6. A fair wind is the cause of a vessel sailing. 7. He opposed 9716 
going to college. 8. He had no idea of me being there. 9. The 
sentinel was alarmed by the clock striking. 10. Our boat sinking 
threw us upon the mercy of the waves. 

2. The train leaving the depot before the appointed time 
caused us to remain at home. 2. I am not afraid of Willie going 
into the water. 3. His father was alarmed at him doing so. 4. 
There is no necessity of me going home now. 5. They being too 
intimate with the commander of the fort, led to the discovery of 
the plot. 6. I had not iDeen informed of him being a member. 

7. We being Americans gave us the freedom of the town. 8. You 
being a member of the order will be of advantage to you. 

Questions.— la a participle ever nsed as part of a verb? A complete verb 
may be composed of how many words? What is meant by a nonn used inde- 
pendently with a participle? Give six examples. In the expression "A friend 
of yours," what rule for yonrs? What is a possessive pronoun? (Page 82). 
Participles and inflnitives are modiied by what class of elements? 
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25. SUBJUNCTITE CLAUSES. 

The Subjunctive Clause is used to express 
a condition^ a doubly a wish^ a motive y a supposi- 
tioTiy or a possibility. This clause represents an 
Ideal act or a real act placed under a condition 
of more or less doubt. 

Explanation.— This clause is found in complex sentences* 
and it is joined to the verb of the principal sentence by such 
conjunctions as (/*, though^ unless, except, lest, that, until, pro- 
vided that, whether, etc. These conjunctions are called the 
Signs of the SnbjanctiTe, and many of them may be substituted 
for the word, if, in the following table: 



SUBJUNCTIVE FORMS. 



Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


If I be 


If we be 


If I were 


If we were 


If I write 


If thou be 


If you bo 


If thou wert 


If you were 


If thou -write 


If he be 


If they be 


If he were 


If they were 


If he write 




INI 


3ICATIVE FOB 


LMS. 




Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


I am 


Wc art 


I was 


We were 


I write 


Thou art 


You are 


Thou wast 


You were 


Thou wrltest 


He is 


They arc 


He was 


They were 


He writes 



Remark.— Nearly all the verbs in the language correspond in form, so 
far as termination is concerned, to the verb, write: He torites; they tprUe; 
if he lorite. He loves; they love; If he love. He comes; they come; If he come. 

Bemark.— The Snbjanotive form of the verb is used in subJuncHve 
clauses. The Indioatlve form is used in declarative, and interrogative sen- 
tences. 

Panctnation. — Transposed and parenthetical toords, phrases, and 
clauses are ustkally set off by commas. 
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EXERCISES. 

To be analyzed: 

1. If this he true, all will end well. 1. Had I time, I would 
aid you. 3. If I had time, I would aid you. 4. Were I a king, 
I would be generous. 5. If I were a king, I would be generous. 
6. Were he honest, he would pay me. 7. Had I keen there, I 
should have seen him. 8. If he study, he will excel. 9. Were 
I not Alexander, I would be Diogenes. 10. The commander 
suggested that the town he taken by storm. 11. The king is 
anxious that the army he developed and strengthened. 12. Go 
with the understanding that one hundred men he admitted with 
you. 13. I should not go if I vjere you. 14. Though he leave 
me alone, I shall not be afraid. 15. Remain until he come, 

2. Withdraw thy foot from thy neighbor's house, lest he weary 
of thee. 2. Though he drive me from his door, yet I will not de- 
sert him. 3. Unless he return, he will lose a fine opportunity. 
4. If I were you, I would not go. 5. Unless you go, I will not 
stay. 6. Though he slay me, yet will I trust him. 7. If it be 
proper, do it. 8. If he promise, he will reform. 9. If I were now 
as strong as I was a year ago, I would begin the work at once. 
10. If he but touch the hills, they will smoke. 11. Would that I 
were he. 12. I wish that he were you. 13. It is our desire that 
he go without further delay. 14. Oh that he were here ! 15. Pro- 
vided that he come in time, I will remain. 16. You may stay dur- 
ing the summer, whether I be thete or not. 

Bemark.— Like many other things in the science of lan^age, a knowl' 
edge of the subjunctive clause and the verb in the subjunctive mode must be 
acquired from experience in the analysis of sentences containing sucli con- 
strnctions, not by memorizing definitions and explanations. 

BuLE 17. In Subjunctive Clauses the plural forn? 
of the verb is generally used, even with singular 
subjects. 

EXERCISES. 

To he corrected: 

1. H this U true, all will end well. 2. Was I a king, I would 
be generous. 3. Though he drives me from his door, yet will 1 
cling to him. 4. I wish I was in power, I would teach him a les- 
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son. 6. If it i8 proper, do so. 6. If he promiaes he will reformi 
7. I wish I was a scholar. 8. Unless he returns^ he will lose a fine 
opportunity. 9. Unless the miller grinds the corn, we will have' 
no meal. 10. Make peace with him lest he destroys thee. 11. It 
is decreed that he is banished from his native land. 12. Justice 
demands that he dies for the crime. 13. It is my desire that he 
goes home to-day. 14. The king commanded that the town should 
be taken by storm. 

26. CLASSES OF NOUXS. 

Nouns are divided into two principal classes > Com- 
moiiy Proper. 

A common noun is a general or class name. 

£zamples.— Z>oor, bird, home, gold, wcUer, paper, penciL 

A collective nonn is a common noun denoting a collection of 
individuals considered as forming one whole or body. 

Bxamples. — Army, committee, assembly, swarm, jury, club, company, 

Kxplanation.— When a collective noun denotes the collection as one 
body, which is generally the case^ the verb which follows it mast bo singular; 
as, "The company waa large.'* Here we do not mean that the persons com- 
posing the company were large. 

A proper noun is a special or individual name. 

Examplen.— «7it2tan» Bismarck, Andrew Jackson, Boston, Canada, 
Capitals. — All proper nouns should begin with capitals. 

27. PROPERTIES OF NOUlfS. 

Gender is a distinction of nouns and pronouns 
with regard to sex. 

The Masculine gender denotes males. 

SxamplAS.— Ifon, father, prince, govemor,lad, master, king, emperor. 
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The Feminine gender denotes females. 

Examples. — JFomant mother, princess, governess, Icus, mistress, queen. 

The Common gender denotes eitlier males or f q^ 
males. 

Examples. — Children, parent, bird, cousin, teacher, eusistant. 

The Neuter gender denotes neitlier males nor fe- 
males. 

MxB,iaplea.—CUtf, knife, tree, hotise, smartness, stupidity, frost, vHnter, 

Person is that property of noun or pronoun which distin- 
guishes the speaker, the person spoken to, and the person or ob- 
ject spoken of. 

The First person denotes the speaker. 

Examples.—**/, Henry, was with him." "Give it to me, your cousin,** 

The Second person denotes the person spoken to. 

Examples.—" William, I have a letter for you,** 

Pnnctnation. — Names of persons spoken to should be separated 
from the rest of the sentence by a comma. 

The Third person denotes the person or object 
spoken of. 

Examples. — Pedro s^ave the boy a book and Bome pens. 

Number is the property of the noun which shows whether one 
or more than one is spoken of. 

The Singular Number is used when only one ob- 
ject is meant ; as, 6oy, man^ hat^ river. 

The Plural Number is used when two^ several or 
many objects are meant; as, boys^ men^ hatSy rivers. 
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SosTSestion — Write on the blackboard the following outline and use It as 
an order of parsing nouns. By referring to the definitions the pupils will 
learn the meaning of the terms used. 

ORDER OF PARSING THE NOUN. 



NOUN. 


CLASS. 


GENDER. 


PSSSON. 


NUMBER. 


CASE. 


B. 




Common 
Proper 


Masculine 
Feminine 
Neuter 
Common 


First 
Second 
Third  


Singular 
Plural 


Nominative 

Possessive 

Objective 



William . 



Henry's . 



MODELS FOR PAiGtSING. 

1. " William^ Henry'' 8 lesson is prepared." 

. . is a noun; proper; masculine; second; singular; 
nominative absolute case, it is the name of a per- 
son addressed. Rule 5. 

. . is a noun; proper; masculine gender; third person; 
singular number; possessive case, it denotes posses- 
sion, and modifies lesson. Rule 3. 

£• The Greeks took Troy by stratagem. 



Greeks .... noun; proper; masculine; third; plural; subject of 

the verb, took, therefore, nominative case. Rule 1. 

Troy ....'. noun; proper; neuter; third; singular; object of the 

verb, took; objective. Rule 6. 

Stratagem . . noun; common; neuter; third ; singular; object of the 

preposition, by; objective. Rule 7. 

3. Victor Bugo, the famous French author, is dead. 

Yictor Hugo . noun; proper; masculine; third; singular; subject of 

verb, is; nominative. Rule 1. 

Anthor .... noun; common; masculine; third; singular; in appo- 
sition with Yictor Hugo; nominative. Rule 4. 
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4. Columbus crossed the AUantic with ninety men. 

Colnmbiis . . noun; proper; masculine; third; singular; subject of 

the verb, crossed; nominative. Bnle 1. 

Atlantic . . . noun; proper; neuter; third; singular; object of the 

verb, crossed; objective. Rule 6. 

Men noun; common; masculine; third; plural; object of 

the preposition, with; objective. Rule 7. 

SuOTfostlon.— The words oii>page 77 should be treated as a very important 
lesson in spelling. Both the singular and the plural forms together with the 
meaning oi the words should be thoroughly learned before doing the work on 
this page. 

Parse the nouns and correct the verbs in the following sentences: 

!• The news of fearful disasters have arrived. 2. The scissors 
is on the table. 3. The first series of entertainments are over. 
4. Ashes was scattered among the plants. 5. The odds offered 
seem great. 6. The assets of the house at the time of the failure 
Were trifling. 7. No tidings of the missing steamer has yet been 
received. 8. Ethics is the science of human duty. 9. Riches talte 
wings. 10. Politics is his trade. 

2. The bellows belongs to the smith. 2. His clothes hangs 
loosely about him. 3. Billiards occupy too much of his attention. 
4. His means as well as his opportunities appear to be taking 
flight. 5. Mathematics are his fort. 6. The axis passes through 
the centre. 7. The focus of an ellipse corresponds to the centre 
of a circle. 8. The data given was not correct. 9. The radius of 
the circle measures several feet. 10. The banditti destroy all 
communication between the two towns. 

1. Nouns whose last sound will not unite with the sound rep- 
resented by s, form their plurals by adding es to the singular; as, 
box, boxes; witness, witnesses. 

2. Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant, change y intoi, 
and add es; as, glory, glories; mercy, mercies. 

3. Most nouns ending in /change /to v, and addes; those end- 
ing in/e change/ to v, and add s; as, wife, wives. 

4* When compound nouns are formed by uniting a noun and an 
adjective^ or an adjective phrase^ into one wordf the noun in the word 
is pluralized; as, brotherS'-ia-lsLW^ cotir^s-martial, wsigon-loads, 
ox-carts. 
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FOBMiTION OF THE PLURiX. 

Most nouns form their plural by adding s to the singular; 
Cbs boy, boys; tree, trees; hat, hats. 

Some nouns form their plural variously; as church, 
churches; box, boxes; inch, inches; lash, lashes; genius, 
geniuses; fox, foxes; hero, heroes; glory, glories; mercy, 
mercies; fly, flies; valley, valleys; beef, beeves; wife, wives; 
wolf, wolves; knife, knives; calf, calves; half, halves; thief, 
thieves; tooth, teeth; ox, oxen; brother-in-law, brothers-in- 
law; court-martial, courts- martial; knight- templar, knights- 
templars;ignis-fatuus, ignes-fatui. 

Many foreign words retain their original plural : 



Alumnus 


alumni 


Emphasis 


emphases 


Amanuensis 


amanuenses 


Focus 


foci 


Analysis 


analyses 


Genus 


genera 


Antithesis 


antitheses 


Hypothesis 


hypotheses 


Axis 


axes 


Metamorphosis 


metamorphoses 


Basis 


bases 


Apex 


apices 


Beau 


beaux 


Appendix 


appendices 


OrisiB 


crises 


Bandit 


banditti 


Datum 


data 


Gymnasium 


gymnasia 


Parenthesis 


parentheses 


Medium 


media 


Phenomenon 


phenomena 


Memorandum 


memoranda 


Radius 


radii 


Momentum 


momenta 



Some nouns, the names of things consisting of parts, or 
forming a pair, are always plural in form, and, therefore, 
should be followed by verbs in the plural; Rule 13: 

Manners, shears, bellows, tongs, scissors, pincers, billiards, 
snuffers, ashes, clothes, riches, vespers, goods, tidings, eaves, 
vitals, drugs, mumps, measles, annals, assets, compasses, 
hysterics. 

Some other nouns are always plural in form, but generally 
singular in signification, and should be followed by verbs in 
/he singular: 

Pains, ethics, politics, means, series, news, odds, amends, 
physics, optics, mathematics. 
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IRREGULAR YERBS. 

Write a paragraph on the blackboard similar to the one below; 
then erase the words in italics. Let the lessons on irregular verbs 
be so prepared that when any one of the three forms is named the 
pupils may be able to read the paragraph supplying the correct 
forms to fill the blanks. 

I write^ I vrtote^ I have toritten, he has written^ they have written; 
it is written^ it should have been written^ etc., etc. 



PRESENT. 

/see, 
/bear, 
/blow, 
/ break, 
They choosOi 
T?iey draw, 
ffe forsakes, 
He gives, 



PAST. 

/saw, 
/bore, 
/blew, 
/broke, 
They chose, 
They drew, 
Se forsook. 
He gave. 



PERFECT PARTICIP. 

I have seen. 
/ have borne. 
I have hlown. 
I have broken. 
They have chosen. 
They have drawn. 
He has forsaken. 
He has given. 



The different forms of the verb, to be, as well as 
have, has and had, should be followed by the parti" 
cipial form of the verb, — ^not by the present or past 
tense forms. 

Correct the following sentences^ using these models: 
"We have saw him before." 

I see, I saw, I have seen. Hare should be followed by the participial 
form of the verb, only» therefore the sentence should be. We have seen him 
before. 

*'George done it." 

I do, I did, I have done. An action in past time is expressed, therefore 
the past tense form of the verb should be used, and the sentence should be, 
George did it. 

1. They had bore it long enough. 2. The tree was blew down 
by the wind. 3. My pencil is broke in two. 4. He has chose this 
boy for the place. 6. George has not drew the prize as was re- 
ported. 6. They had drank too much. 7. The birds were all 
drove away by the hawk. 8. The wigwam had been /orsooA; by the 
wild huntert 9, The land was all gaw away by the government. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 



PRESENT. 


PAST. 


PERFECT PARTICIP. 


He goes, 


He went. 


He has gone. 


He knows, 


He knew. 


He ?M8 known. 


We lie. 


We lay, - 


We have lain. 


We load. 


We loaded. 


We have laden. 


We ride. 


We rode, 


We have ridden. 


We ring. 


We rang. 


We have rung. 


They drive. 


They drove, 


They have driven. 


They drink, 


They drank. 


They have drunk. 


/lie. 


/lay. 


I have lain. 


J lay. 


/ laid. 


I have laid. 


/sit. 


/sat, 


/ have sat. 


/set. 


/set. 


I have set. 


7i( runs, 


It ran. 


It hae run. 


It shakes, 


/t shook, 


It has shaken. 


It shows. 


/C showed. 


It has shown.. 


It speaks, 


It spoke. 


It has spoken. 


/spring. 


/sprang. 


I have sprung. 


/strive, 


/strove, 


/ have striven. 


/ swim. 


/swam. 


/ have swum. 


/ take, 


/ took, 


/ have taken. 



1. The children had went to school before Walter arrived. 2. 
We have knew that for a long time. 3. It has lay on the grass . 
under the sun all day. 4. That car is loaded with salt. 6. The 
boy has rode that pony all over the prairie. 6. The bell was rang 
some time ago. 7. They must have ran the race before we ar- 
rived. 8. I have saw such things many a time. 9. The houses 
were shook by the storm. 

2. The apartments should have been showed to us. 2. Those 
words were spoke by somebody who was present at the time. 3. 
The fox had sprang the trap. 4. She has strove hard to win the 
victory. 5. The boys have sioam across the pond. 6. George has 
took my pencil. 7. The children h^ve tore my book. 8. The boys 
had threw their books on the ground. 9. My book is wrote through. 
10. I seen him yesterday. 11. They done it themselves. 12. 
George and John run a race this morning. 13. The squirrel swum 
acr9ss the river. 14. They rung the bell. 15. William win the 
last race. 

Note.— The iilregralar verbs may be learned in the second andtblrdgrades 
before the study of grammar Is commenced. 
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PERFECT 






PERFECT 


PRESENT 


PAST. 


PARTICIP. 


PRESENT. 


. PAST. 


PARTICIP. 


Arise, 


arose. 


arisen. 


Say, 


said. 


said. 


Begin, 


began. 


begun. 


Sink, 


sank. 


sunk. 


Beat, 


beat. 


beaten. 


Sing, 


sang, 


sung. 


Catch, 


caught, 


caught. 


Slay, 


slew. 


slain. 


Creep, 


crept. 


crept. 


Smite, 


smote, 


smitten. 


Cling, 


clung. 


clung. 


Speak, 


spoke. 


spoken. 


Come, 


came. 


come. 


String, 


strung. 


strung. 


Do, 


did, 


done. 


Mistake, 


II lis took, 


mistaken. 


Drive, 


drove. 


driven. 


Forget, 


forgot. 


forgotten. 


Eat, 


ate. 


eaten. 


Steal, 


stole. 


stolen. 


Freeze, 


froze, 


frozen. 


Swear, 


swore. 


sworn. 


Fling, 


flung 


flung. ' 


Tear, 


tore, 


torn. 


Grow> 


grew. 


grown. 


Teach, 


taught. 


taught. 


Mean, 


^eant. 


meant. 


Throw, 


threw, 


thrown. 


Pay, 


paid. 


paid. 


Tread, 


trod. 


trodden. 


Weep, 


wept. 


wept. 


Write, 


wrote. 


written. 


Shrink, 


shrank. 


shrunk. 


Wear, 


wore. 


worn. 


Beseech, 


besought, besought. 


Weave, 


wove. 


woven. 


Buy, 


bought. 


bought. 


Win, 


won, 


won. 



!• Have the parcels came yet? 2. Father has drove from Belle- 
ville. 3. The boys have blew out the light. 4. They have arose 
early this morning. 5. My sister begun about an hour ago. 6. Is 
your brother's arm broke? 7. James has not broke the pointer. 
8. You have drunk too much of it. 9. I have chose my seat. 10. 
Have you drevp your wages?. 

2. The horse has drank enough. 2. Disputes have frequently 
arose on that subject. 3. They have just arose from the table. 4. 
The insect crept up the wall. 5. He always dinged to his own 
opinion. 6. I done three examples. 7. They have began it again. 
8. I have came to see you. 9. Mother come home yesterday. 10. 
He done it himself. 

3* The water I drunk there was good. 2. The pupils have did their 
work well. 3. He drawed this from the village. 4. I have drank 
three cups. 6. You have broke your promise. 6. They have did 
their work very well. 7. I have knew him for a year. 8. My em- 
ployer give me my wages yesterday. 9. The plant has grew six 
inches. 10. The water \a froze. 



EXIMIPTIOK IK eSIMMIS. 

fOURTH ORADE-OSE YEAIfS WORK. 
Tba study of Grammar should give the student 
ability in the tise of correct language, spoken and 
writteD, and enable hint to detect and correct errors, 
when Ihey present themselves, giving the rule — the 
reason for the correction. An examination, tbere- 
iore, should be a tbst of ability. 



I 



Ana/ft ihifollmiiHe h: 
imir anit nrrr.l tht rrra 
a^ertivrt and adtierb' in 

1. Yon uul Kill may g< 

3. K'AodidyoucsIl? 

3. It it kirn tbsl hu yi 



WtaJiljaatmllala! 



and fara Ikt  



 tlu rtanm/ar csrric- 







eader 



